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Consultant Allen W. Rucker, president of the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co. 


A PRECISE MANAGEMENT METHOD FOR SEE COMPLETE 
| Controlling profit and policy CORT Dae s 








Why an electric typewriter... | 
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It gives most for your ELECTRIC typing dollar! 


Golden-Touch®— light, easy, super- 
responsive. Only Underwood has it! 


‘*Floating Keyboard"'*— eases the 


strain on arms, back and shoulders. 
Centers more control onthe keyboard. 


Print-perfect impression control 
— insures crisp-looking carbons. 


Simple reverse tab-— speeds and 
simplifies typing in columns. 


88 Characters— 44 Keys— includes 
useful symbols such as + =! °. 


Snap-out panels in 8 colors. Electric 
margin & tab set.Two carriage-return 
bars. Instant shift for caps 


...-and much more! 


There’s more control on 
this “Floating Keyboard” 
than on any other 
electric keyboard! 





“THE DOCUMENTOR” 


CGolden=louch (yping ..“like wearing magic gloves!” 


* An Underwood Trademark 





For details, fill in and return to: 
Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Across America, Cole Steel Equipment has been chosen to convey 
the character of famous corporations, important small businesses 
and thousands of distinguished professional offices. Through func- 
tional design, Cole Steel furniture. increases efficiency and adds 
dignity to your office. Dollar for dollar the greatest value in 
Send for our latest catalog steel furniture. Create a “new look” for your office — with Cole. 


Cole Stee! Equipment Co., Inc. - 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. - Canada: 329 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. (# of) 2 -STEEL °) 
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telephone for the person who takes a 


lot of calls, or makes a lot of calls 


More than a new product, the Call 
Director is a new concept in telephone 
design and service—the most advanced, 
flexible phone ever offered to business. 


The modern, space-saving Call Di- 
rector provides fast, easy handling of 
outside and interoffice calls plus spe- 
cial features to fit your office com- 
munication needs. With the touch of 
a push button you can 


¢ Connect with other office telephones 


¢ Set up interoffice conference calls 


the | | director 


This is the new push-button office 


e “Add-on” other office extensions to 
incoming calls. 

The Call Director comes in two 
models. One provides up to 30 push 
buttons for any combination of fea- 
tures. A smaller model handles up to 
18 push buttons. Attractively styled, 
in ivory, beige, green or gray. 

Its many advanced features make 
the Call Director the ideal telephone 
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for busy executives, for secretaries or 
clerks who answer for a number of 
people—for anyone in business who 
makes or takes a lot of calls. 


Get all the facts on how the Call 
Director can improve your com; 
munications. Call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. A representative will 
visit you at your convenience. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Volume 15 Number 4 
Workshop for management—ideas you can use right NOW... ee eeceseeeseeeeeeeeeeees 23 
This roundup of management ideas—culled from experiences in firms around 
the country—will make your job easier, your company more profitable. 
How to control profit and policy with a production value index vecnsas bene 26 
By adopting the measurement and control method described here, you can 
accurately plan your company’s pace and pattern for maximum profits. 
How to use five powerful motivators that cost you nothing... eccceeeeeeceeeeeeeees 30 
Experience and experiment prove that there exist five underlying incentives 
to which every employee will respond, regardless of his job level. 
How to re-organize for best use of a systems staff and machines... oo ceccceeececceeee. 32 
Using a “total systems” approach, this company retuned its entire systems 
structure to tap the full capabilities of its people and machines. 
How firms are shaping their retirement plans eC soe 36 
Here 600 insured group retirement plans are compared. You can measure 
your own firm's retirement program against these findings. 
How to unify an executive suite Se OER Re ep Se 46 
In the top executive quarters of Borg-Warner Corp., materials, colors, details 
and furnishings are combined to achieve both variety and unity. 
Integrated procurement system saves $219,000 im a year... ceceeceeteeeeteeteeetees 50 
With an impressive array of benefits, a single department of GE illustrates 
the economics of integrated data processing equipment. 
e ~~ 
How to get better housekeeping at lower cost a Weer! dO 
It’s a cost leak when housekeeping is permitted to drag along with inferior 
methods, personnel and equipment. Here’s how to plug the leak. 
Departments and short features 
Yours for the asking 10 Business electronics 52 
Do you know the law? 19 Index of advertisers 66 
Thought starters te Fb atari sauce 42 Reader Service Card ....................... opposite 66 
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CLASSIC READY-MASTER BY 


NEW CLASSIC 


REA 





NO EDGES 
NO DYE 


™~ 


NO STAINS 


te 


Dyed edges of the master—long the biggest source of 
stains, smears and annoyance in spirit duplicating— 
have been eliminated by Columbia’s new Classic Ready- 
Master Unit. 

The hectograph coating of the new Classic Ready- 
Master is sealed off short of the edges—leaving a clean, 
dye-free border to handle. There’s no dye to rub off, stain 
and travel from typewriter to duplicator to files, either. 
Everybody and everything connected with your spirit 
duplicating stays cleaner with new Classic Ready- 
Master Units! 

The new Classic Ready-Master Unit incorporates 
these additional features: Tru-Guide Indicia, Tempflo 
Super-coating and Folded Construction .. . additional 
guarantees of long, brilliant runs and re-runs! 


FREE SAMPLE—See for your- 
self the new cleanliness new Classic 
Ready-Masters will bring to your spirit 
duplicating. For free sample write, using 
company letterhead: Columbia Ribbon 
& Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 941 Herb Hill 
Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 





# 


Clean white border eliminates dyed edges y N 










COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC., GLEN COVE, N.Y 








COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIF. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES are speedy, efficient, easy to operate. They’re sound busi- 
ness investments that pay for themselves quickly through the savings they make possible. 


“Our @alional System 
saves us *18,000 a year... 


returns 50% annually on investment.’’—the H. w. Gossard Co., 


“Even though our paperwork volume 
has steadily increased, we now process 
all our work with fewer personnel than 
ever before,” writes T. F. Seegers, Sec- 
retary of the H. W. Gossard Company. 
“This is due to the dependable per- 
formance of our 6 National Accounting 
Machines, and their ability to keep 
pace with changing requirements. 
“The efficiency and simplicity of our 
National Equipment has reduced our 
maintenance costs, eliminated overtime 
costs, cut operator training to a mini- 
mum, eliminated personnel turnover 
and given us better records in far less 
preparation time (470 hours a month 
less time) than required with our pre- 


vious mechanical system. We’ve also 
found our National System is easier to 
audit and provides much greater ac- 
counting protection. 

‘‘Altogether these advantages in- 
crease the efficiency and dependability 
of our accounting operation to such an 
extent that, in monetary terms, our 
National System actually saves us 
$18,000 a year... returns 50% annually 
on our investment.” 


Secretary of the 
H. W. Gossard Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Chicago, Ill. 


“Designers of original foundation fashions” 


Your business, too, can enjoy the in- 
creased efficiency and economy made 
possible by a National System. Nation- 
als pay for themselves quickly through 
savings, then continue to return a regu- 
lar yearly profit. National’s world-wide 
service organization will protect this 
profit. Ask us about the National Main- 
tenance Plan. (See the yellow igen 
pages of your phone book.) 


“TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


*% 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
nce paper (NO Carson Required) 





. duplicating costs 


After positioning document to be copied at Fairmont Foods Company, operator of XeroX® No. 4 camera (above) swings copyboard to vertical axis for reduction 
exposure. Resulting electrostatic image is developed in XeroX processor (extreme right) and fused for permanency in XeroX heat fuser (beneath clock). 


at FAIRMONT FOODS COMPANY, omana, NEB. 


@ Increases production schedules 200% @ Permits enlargements or reductions from originals 
@ Releases 50% of former production space @ Improves quality of finished product 100% 


In a food sales firm the size of Fair- 
mont Foods Company of Omaha, 
which grosses more than $100 million 
annually, communications are of prime 
importance. Anything that can be done 
to speed information to Fairmont’s 50 
branch offices in 32 states means time 
and money saved. 

Since Fairmont installed XeroX 
copying equipment, it has cut produc- 
tion costs 50%, increased production 
schedules by 200%, released for other 
office purposes 50% of the space for- 
merly devoted to reproduction facili- 
ties, and is producing an end product it 
deems 100% superior to former efforts. 

Monthly, Fairmont mails 1,500 fi- 
nancial statements to branch offices 
plus sales brochures, office and special 
forms, and budget reports. 


It used to require a crew of four, 
working five days a week each month, 
just to turn out the financial state- 
ments. Now, two persons do the job in 
two days by using xerography. Costs 
have been cut from 10 cents a state- 
ment to four cents, and the statement 
is now more readable. 

In another application, the prepara- 
tion of sales brochures, xerography has 
cut costs 50 cents each. Thus, every 
time Fairmont sends out 1,000 bro- 
chures— not an unusual number—it 
saves $500. 

Xerography is a clean, fast, dry, elec- 
trostatic process copying anything writ- 
ten, printed, typed, or drawn—in the 
same, enlarged, or reduced size—onto 
offset paper masters for multiple runoff 
on offset duplicators. 
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Let us show you with facts and fig- 
ures how versatile xerography can cut 
your duplicating costs for all kinds of 
paperwork. 

WRITE for proof-of-performance 
folders showing how xerography is sav- 
ing time and thousands of dollars for 
companies of all kinds, large and small. 
Ha.Low Xerox Inc., 59-186X Haloid 
Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 
in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


Overseas: RANK-XeEROx Limitep, London, England. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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Donald MacGregor, Vice President — Production, Zenith Radio Corporation 


‘Moore forms help us keep inventories at healthy levels” 


CONTROL REGULATES ZENITH’S PRODUCTION OF FINISHED TV SETS TO THE MARKET DEMAND 


A new system keeps Zenith Radio Corporation from ‘run- 
ning in the dark’ when scheduling production. A daily report 
gives management complete production information at the 
opening of business each day. This allows faster changes in 
scheduling, purchasing, and production. Deliveries to dis- 
tributors go out on time. Capital isn’t frozen in large 
inventories. 


On the operating side, data from the production lines and 
the warehouse are ‘captured’ in punched cards and fed into 
an electric accounting machine. The machine prints, on a 
6-part Moore continuous form, actual factory performance 
and scheduled production for comparison. This is Zenith’s 
control in print. 


Build control with 


The new Zenith system has brought many operating bene- 
fits. With only one copying step, errors are cut to a minimum. 
Preparation time has been chopped from as much as 10 hours 


to 214 hours. Savings in clerical time—5600 hours a year. 


The Moore man advised on form design a7 
for this Automated Data Processing (ADP) é 
system. For more information and other ex- 
amples of Moore-planned systems, and the 
forms tailored to them, write to the nearest 


Moore office. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- 


oes 
out U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America. Hooks) 
e ® 


Denton, Texas; 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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PUT YOURSELF IN THESE 


MANAGEMENT STTUATIONS 


How do top executives attack and solve their biggest management problems? 
Their methods are dramatically detailed in this candid, revealing new book— 


THE DECISION-MAKERS, by Richard R. Conarroe, editor of 


PROBLEMS LIKE THESE: 





LOUIS WOZAR of Tait Mfg. Co. knew 
he’d have enemies but he didn’t know 
they'd splash him with molten zinc. De- 
spite resistance, he converted his com- 
pany from dying complacency to vi- 
brant aggressiveness, and took it to the 


top of its field. 





In THE DECISION-MAKERS 
you'll get a first-hand, non- 
glamorized picture of the 
modern manager at work... 
case histories showing how he 
thinks and how he gets things 
done. Nothing is held back; all 
behind-the-scenes facts are re- 
vealed. Through the eyes of 
company presidents and others 
you'll get an intimate look at 
the methods of management 
that bring a company out on 
top. 


WILLIAM BURGESS of Electronic Spe- 
cialty Co. faced a profit route that was 
% too slow, too narrow. He pruned and 
probed, resteered the firm, applied “big 
business” methods of finance. Result: sales 
moved up by millions of dollars. 


MANAGEMENT METHODS magazine 


ARTHUR LEWIS of Hawaiian Airlines 
gambled a promising future, took over 
a sputtering business that was in a nose- 
dive. Soon he had the business humming 
and had pushed the company through 
the barrier of its limited market. 





CHARLES PERCY of Bell & Howell was 
hobbled by a maze of detail, fumbled 
his biggest job — planning ahead. Then 
a new profit planning strategy was 
evolved, covering every company pro- 
gram. Sales and profits began to double 
and redouble. 
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An interview with Lawrence A. Appley of American 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Management Association — 


HOW TO BE A PROFESSIONAL MANAGER 


THE DECISION-MAKERS GIVES YOU PRACTICAL IDEAS 
and methods you can apply in your own business right now. For 
example: how to create tomorrow’s sales now .. . how to predict 
and reach distant growth goals ... how to build a management 
staff... how to handle public and private finance. . . how to train 
a college recruit ... how to win cooperation from your union... 
how to work hard without ulcers... how to use management com- 
mittees ... how to finance an R&D program... how to get a new 
plant with no capital outlay. 


Together with narrative case histories, THE DECISION-MAKERS 
contains actual question-and-answer interviews with some of the 
clearest thinkers in the management arena — men like Lawrence 
Appley of the American Management Association. The book is 
based on the now famous series “Profile of a New 
Kind of Manager,” in MANAGEMENT METHODS mag- 
azine. Many of the profile case histories have been 
expanded ; some have never before been published. 


AVAILABLE IN TWO EDITIONS: 

Deluxe binding—maroon pigskin, embossed in 
gold. Your name (or name of gift recipient) 
embossed in gold $15 
Standard binding—blue Fabrikoid, embossed 
in silver. (Quantity discounts) $10 








Willard F. Rockwell, Jr. of Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
HOW TO GROW BIGGER BY STAYING SMALL 


Robert A. Weaver, Jr. of The Bettinger Corp. 
HOW TO MAKE A BUSINESS GROW 


James V. Carmichael of Scripto, Inc. 
HOW TO PROFIT IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


Lewis H. Glaser of Revell, Inc. 


HOW TO CONTROL A MUSHROOMING BUSINESS 


Horace D. Gilbert of Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc. 
WHY HE TURNED TO PRIVATE FINANCE 


William W. Shannon of Servomechanisms, Inc. 


HOW HE RUNS TOMORROW'S BUSINESS 


8 


Standard edition on 10-day free trial basis. Order your copy now. 


VISION, INCORPORATED, Book Division, 100 Garfield Ave., 
New London, Conn. 


Sirs: Here’s my order for THE DECISION-MAKERS, 


... COPIES OF DELUXE EDITION COPIES 
OF STANDARD EDITION 
DO 3s a ti 
RET. eso: 
STREST............ eee as, : 
CITY... .... ZONE....... STATE. 


[|] Bill company [] Bill me [] Check enclosed 
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World’s fastest data processing system... 
all-transistorized, with up to 5 times the 


capacity... 


PHILCO ZArarnaac* $-2000 
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No other data processing system on the 
market can match the revolutionary 
Phileo Transae S-2000 Computer for 
speed, capacity and reliability. 

Before you select your large scale data 


processing system . compare Transac 
for performance—here is capacity to 
solve the most complex problems many 
times faster than conventional vacuum 
tube systems; compare Transac for reli- 
ability and multi-million hour transistor 
dependability —AVAILABLE NOW. 


%#**TRANSAC’*—TRADEMARK OF PHILCO CORPO- 
RATION FOR TRANSISTOR AUTOMATIC COMPUTER, 


more for your computation dollar 


Transac also conserves valuable floor 
space, requires little site preparation and 
no costly air conditioning— giving you the 
most economical large scale installa- 
tion possible. 

See Transac ... First From Philco... 
now available on sale or rental plans. 


Investigate the excellent and unusual oppor- 
tunities at Phileo for computer engineers. 


PHILCO | 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


4700 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 
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ey The Only Modem FULLY AUTOMATIC 





Calculator 


with 
a AY LOWE e-lalsiicies 
PLUS a Memory 


Increases Calculating Speed! 


Reduces Operator Error! 


© New patented principles eliminate recopying and resetting! 


© Full back-transfer from answer dials to keyboard 
gives uninterrupted operation. 


@ Short-cut pushbutton multiplication. 
e Keyboard dials prove accuracy at a glance. 


Be sure to see and try inexpensive PLUS Diehl before replacing your present 
equipment. Five models to fit your needs. 


PLUS-DIEHL Calculator Division 


CONTROL SYSTEMS, INC. 


5 Beekman Street New York 38, N. Y. REctor 2-0045 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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DELTA 
Air Freight 


costs less than 
you think! 














{_/ 











Holds down inventories! Holds down costs 
of crating, insurance, capital tie-up. Protects 
against deterioration and market declines! 





ls en ee ee ® 


AIR FREIGHT 


MOST COMPLETE ALL-CARGO SERVICE TO AND THRU THE SOUTH 





Call Delta Air Lines, 
or write General Offices: 
Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
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YOURS 


FOR THE 
ASKING 










FOR FREE COPIES, USE 
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Effective business letters 


Here’s a compilation in booklet 
form of a wide variety of business let- 
ters that have been tested and proved 
to be effective. Carefully selected by 
American Automatic Typewriter Co., 
60 actual letters are reproduced on 
the letterhead of each author company. 

Many of the examples are sales let- 
ters, but other categories such as col- 
lection and order acknowledgments 
are included. Types of businesses rep- 
resented include manufacturing, retail, 
service, financial and institutional or- 
ganizations. 

For this free 68-page booklet, circle 
number 262 on the Reader Service 


Card. 


WwW 


How to save by microfilming 


Specific cases where microfilming 
trims recordkeeping costs for various 
industries are recorded in a new 10- 
page booklet by Recordak Corp. Ap- 
plications suggested for this photo- 
graphic reproduction process range 
from checks to large engineering 
drawings—at speeds of up to 500 per 
minute. 

For a free copy of “Short Cuts that 
Save Millions,” circle number 257 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


be id 


How to save on label costs 


“Reduce Carton Content and Prod- 
uct Identification Costs as Much as 
90%” is the name of a leaflet by Web- 
er Marking Systems. It tells how on- 
the-spot printing of.labels saves time 
and eliminates errors. With Weber 
high speed machines, 105 labels a 
minute can be printed, cut to size, 
counted and stacked automatically. 

For this free four-page leaflet, circle 
number 258 on the Reader Service 
Card. 


bo 


Training films cataloged 


More than 400 U.S. Government 
sound-motion pictures for use in man- 
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READER SERVICE CARD 


agement courses and employee train- 
ing programs are described in a new 
catalog offered by United World 
Films, Inc. 

Films for management groups in- 
clude such subjects as methods of 
instruction and interviewing, super- 
vision of workers, work simplification, 


materials handling, production con- — 


trol, safety and sanitation. 

Employee training films cover a 
wide variety of trades and skills, such 
as precision measurement, blueprint 
reading and machine-shop work. 

This free catalog may be obtained 
by writing United World Films, Inc., 
1145 Park Ave., New York 29. 


Ww 


The case for sound contracts 


Actual centractual experiences of 
corporations are treated in a new 
booklet, “Some Contracts Have False 
Teeth.” The cases quoted by The 


Corporation Trust Co. underline the. 


hard business sense of talking over 
with a lawyer the circumstances sur- 
rounding any job to be bid or under- 
taken. . 

Easy-to-read, the 14-page piece 
outlines how the Corporation Trust 
system safeguards any firm having or 
bidding business anywhere outside its 
state of incorporation. 

For a free copy, write Business De- 
velopment Division, Corporation Trust 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5. 


Ww 


About the Colon Free Zone 


How the Colon Free Zone in Panama 
can save tax dollars for United States 
business is discussed in “Increasing 
Your World Markets.” 

This 32-page booklet details other 
advantages and facilities available 
there of interest to manufacturers who 
market or plan to market overseas. 

One section cites experiences of 
companies now using the Colon Free 
Zone. The piece is well illustrated with 
maps, charts and photographs. 

For your free copy of this booklet 
published by the Republic of Panama, 
circle number 261 on the Reader Serv- 
ice Card. 
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abiieiel savings 
esign techniques for 
di computers is dis- 
‘a new booklet by Control 
Data Corp. : 

It describes and ‘illustrates this firm’s 

use of a “family” of general-purpose 
digital building blocks. It also explains 
the application of advanced computer- 
aid design methods from the check- 
ing of logical equations for systems- 
definition to the preparation of 
component” Loa and wiring tabula- 
tions. 
Titled =A. Sytomdie Approach to 
Electronic Digital Equipment De- 
sign,” a copy may be obtained from 
Contnek bay elle 501 Park Ave., 
Mi lis . 








leaflet a signers for Industry. 

The text outlines the ways this firm 
gathers and analyzes product data on 
user requirements and preferences, ap- 
plications, competitive products and 
market conditions. The piece also de- 
fines six types of technical-economic 
i ms that can be made. 
free copy of “Technical Sur- 





veys, ” write to Designers for Industry, 


4241 Fulton Parkway, Cleveland 9. 


Tips on packing and shipping 


New methods of packaging and 
unitizing products are described in a 
48-page catalog issued by Signode 
Steel Strapping Co. Recommended 
ways for shipping various products 
by. rail, truck or intra-plant handling 
are also discussed. The catalog in- 
cludes Signode’s complete line of 
power strap feeders, strapping tools 
and other packing equipment. 

For your free copy of “Better Ways 
to Package, Unitize and Ship,” write 
to Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600 
N. Western Ave., Chicago 47. 



















FEATURE THAT 
SPECIAL 
OCCASION 
WITH 


I&R 


Whether it’s for 
a plant opening, 
anniversary, or any 
other special event, 
distinctive key 

































chains by Irons & 
Russell serve as a 
pleasing reminder to 
all your customers, 
friends and em- 





























ployees. 

I & R low-priced 
key chains incorpo- 
rate all the crafts- 









































manship and quality 
of over 90 years in 
the manufacture of 
fine jewelry. 

Write for our free 
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booklet, ‘“‘The Key to 
Creative Thinking’’. 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Coiblea Manufacturers a 186/ 
95 Chestnut Street, Providence, R. I. 
(Circle number 114 for more information) 
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Industrial Sites 









filled with photos and facts about latest in- 
dustrial data on 123 Minnesota cities, their 
available sites, and names of local contact. 
A gold-mine of site-finding facts! For your 
copy of ‘““Minnesota Welcomes New In- 
dustry,” write on your firm’s letterhead: 


Dept. of Business Development, State Capitol, 
Dept. 430, St. Paul 1, 


(Circle number 143 for more information) 
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Smooth-running conventions are a proud tradition at Sheraton. At any 
of the hotels below you'll find complete facilities — with all the trim- 
mings. Convention experts who help you plan in advance, and follow 


EASTERN DIVISION 
ALBANY. The Sheraton-Ten Eyck 


400 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 450 for ban- 
quets, 650 for meetings. Ten other function rooms 
for up to 300. William Dolan, Sales Mgr. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Sheraton Ritz-Carlton 
On the boardwalk. 450 guest rooms. Ritz Hall 
accommodates 1500. Ballroom accommodates 600. 
19 other air-conditioned function rooms. George 
E. Gorman, Sales Mgr. 


BALTIMORE. The Sheraton-Belvedere 

300 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 500 for ban- 
quets, 700 for meetings. Fourteen other function 
rooms for up to 700. A. Russell Phillips, Sales Mgr. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Sheraton - Binghamton 
(Opens 1959) 

Hotel luxury with motel convenience close to the 
heart of the city. New York State’s newest hotel 
offers impressive function rooms for groups of 25 
to 675 people. Contact James C. Mitchell, Sales 
Mer., 84 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y 


BOSTON. The Sheraton-Plaza 

450 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 1200 for ban- 
quets, 1600 for meetings. Many other function 
rooms for up to 450 people. William N. Field, 
Sales Mgr. 


BUFFALO. The Sheraton Hotel 
275 rooms. Four function rooms accommodating 
from 40-250 people. Louis Jordan, Sales Mgr. 


MOBILE, Ala. The Battle House 

250 air-conditioned rooms. Convenient Garage. 
Famed Restaurant Lafayette, and cocktail lounge. 
Large function room for groups up to 300, 4 other 
function rooms for from 15 to 45. B. C. Counts, 
General Manager. 


NEW YORK. Sheraton-East 


(formerly The Ambassador) 

On Park Avenue. 3 fine restaurants. Ideal setting 
for small, distinctive meetings. Maurice Brockway, 
Director of Sales. 


NEW YORK. The Park-Sheraton 

1600 rooms. Grand ballroom accommodates 1000 
for meetings and banquets. Many other function 
rooms. James J. Flanagan, Director of Sales. 


NEW YORK. The Sheraton-McAlpin 

1500 rooms. Air-conditioned ballroom. Accommo- 
dates 500. 20 other dining and function rooms for 
20-500 persons. Fernald Washburn, Dir. of Sales. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Sheraton Hotel 

1000 rooms. Grand Ballroom accommodates from 
1200 to 1700 persons. Completely new hotel with 
ideal facilities for any activity. Allen Schnell, Dir. 
of Sales. 

PITTSBURGH. The Penn-Sheraton 

1600 rooms. C omplete facilities for groups of up 
to 2500 people. 25 air-conditioned function rooms. 
John F. Johnson, Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENCE. The Sheraton-Biltmore 

600 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 500 for ban- 
quets, 800 for meetings. Many other large func- 
tion rooms accommodating up to 350 people. 
James O’Halloran, Sales Mgr. 


ROCHESTER. The Sheraton Hotel 

350 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 500 for din- 

ner, 650 for meetings. Many other large function 

rooms for up to 400 persons. William Sullivan, 

Sales Mgr 

SPRINGFIELD. The Sheraton-Kimball 

350 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 450 for ban- 

quets, 600 for meetings. Six other function rooms 

= up to 250 people. John J. MacDonald, Sales 
gr. 
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SYRACUSE. Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 

Excellent dining and bar facilities. Large function 
room for 160. Smaller rooms also available. Frank 
McGinnis, Sales Mgr. 


WASHINGTON. Sheraton-Park 

1200 rooms. Home of Sheraton Hall, America’s 
most advanced convention hall, accommodating 
from 2000 to 3000. Huge Exhibit Hall and — 
other function rooms. Lewis M. Sherer, Jr., Sales 
Mer. 


WASHINGTON. Sheraton-Carlton 

250 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 200 for ban- 
quets, 250 for meetings. Michael T. McGarry, 
Gen. Mgr. 


MIDWESTERN DIVISION 
AKRON. The Sheraton Hotel 


450 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 600 for ban- 
quets, 800 for meetings. Eight other function 
rooms for up to 250 people. Arch J. Oliver, Jr., 
Gen. Mgr. 


CHICAGO. The Sheraton-Blackstone 

400 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 500 for ban- 
quets, 600 for meetings. Many other function 
rooms for up to 450 people. Richard W. Davis, 
Sales Mgr. 


CHICAGO. The Sheraton Hotel 

500 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 1200 for din- 
ner, 1600 for meetings. Many other function rooms 
for up to 500 people. ‘Thomas J. McDonald, Sales 
Mer. 


CINCINNATI. The Sheraton-Gibson 

1000 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 765 for ban- 
quets, 1200 for meetings. Roof Garden for 1700 
persons. Other rooms for up to 250 people. Ann 
Kroger, Sales Mgr. 


DALLAS. Sheraton-Dallas— opens early 1959 
The convention hotel of tomorrow. For details, 
contact L. Ray Dieterich, Sales Mgr., Sheraton 
Corp., 201 Southland Life Bldg., 1416 Commerce St. 


DETROIT. The Sheraton-Cadillac 

1200 rooms. Grand Ballroom accommodates 900 
for banquets, 1100 for meetings. Another ball- 
room and many other function rooms for up to 
500 people. William Goldsberry, Sales Mgr. 


FRENCH LICK, Indiana 


The French Lick-Sheraton 

600 rooms — the Middle West’s finest and largest 
convention resort. Convention Hall for 1000 — 
plus golf, swimming, riding, all facilities. William 
A. Roth, Sales Mgr. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The Sheraton-Lincoln 
400 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 500. Ten 
other function rooms. Fenimore C. Hicks, Sales Mgr. 


LOUISVILLE. Sheraton Hotel 

500 rooms. Ballroom accommodates up to 950. 
Seventeen other function rooms for up to 800 
persons. William C. Howard, Sales Mgr. 


LOUISVILLE. The Watterson 

220 rooms. Co-headquarters with the Sheraton 
Hotel. Meeting rooms accommodating up to 
200 people. 


OMAHA. The Sheraton-Fontenelle 

350 rooms. Ballroom accommodates up to 900. 
Fourteen function rooms and ample exhibit space. 
Lloyd N. Prince, Director of Sales. 





SHERATON 


HOTELS 


for smooth-running 
conventions 


through on every detail. An experienced staff whose sole job is to 
make your meeting go like clockwork. You are invited to get in 
touch with any of the hotel managers or sales managers listed below. 


AT YOUR SERVICE IN 39 


CITIES 


ST. LOUIS. The Sheraton-Jefferson 

800 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 1000 for ban- 
quets, 1600 for meetings. Ample exhibit space, 
many function rooms for up to 650 people. 
Gregory R. Lucy, Sales Mgr. 

(For convention information about Sheraton 
Hotels in Sioux City and Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sioux Falls and Rapid City, South Dakota, see 
the listings in this issue and contact L. N. Prince, 
Director of Sales, Sheraton Mid-Continent Hotels, 
Omaha, Neb.). 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
LOS ANGELES. Sheraton-West 


265 rooms. Beautiful Terrace Room, overlooking 
swimming pool, seats 200. Peter Rochon, Sales Mgr. 


PASADENA. Huntington-Sheraton 

462 rooms. Resort-convention center just 15 
minutes from Los Angeles. Excellent function 
rooms, swimming pool. G. A. Whitcomb, Sales Mgr. 
PORTLAND, Ore. Sheraton Hotel. Opens 1959 
Minutes from New Exposition Center. Ballroom 
for 1150, 3 other function rooms and 6 hospitality 
rooms for groups of 40 to 135. John H. Moore, 
Sales Mgr., Wilcox Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
SAN FRANCISCO. Sheraton-Palace 

700 rooms. The magnificent Garden Court ac- 
commodates 1000 persons. There are 19 function 
rooms for up to 700 persons. Paul Howell,Sales Mgr. 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
HAMILTON, Ont. Sheraton-Connaught 


400 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 850. Many 
other function rooms for up to 650 persons. James 
Havers, Sales Mgr. 


MONTREAL. The Sheraton-Mt. Royal 

1100 rooms. Ballroom accommodates 1000 for 
banquets, 1200 for meetings. Many other function 
rooms for up to 1000 people. George Cotterill, 
Sales Mgr. 


MONTREAL. The Laurentien 

1110 rooms. Co-headquarters with the Sheraton- 
Mt. Royal for Montreal’s largest convention cen- 
ter. J. Gordon McMichael, Gen. Mgr. 


NIAGARA FALLS. The Sheraton-Brock 

300 rooms. Convention Hall for 500. Four other 
function rooms for up to 300 persons. Edward Rix, 
Sales Mgr. 


TORONTO. The King Edward Sheraton 

850 rooms. Modernized Crystal Ballroom seats 
1000. Seventeen other banquet and meeting 
rooms. Joseph Downey, Sales Mgr. 


FREE BOOKLET: 


“Sheraton Convention Facili- 
ties.” For your copy: of this 
useful booklet, write Sales 
Dept. MM, Sheraton Corp. of 
America, Sheraton Bldg., 470 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SC) SHERATON “:* HOTELS 


Executive and Sales Office: 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


(Circle number 128 for more information) 
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THE HOUSTON CO 





Where work and play are combined—profitably! Join these major business 
firms who have located in this area. Qualified workers, excellent schools, 
recreational and cultural activities, fine transportation, well-balanced 
industrial and commercial growth, outstanding community spirit and pro- 
gressiveness . . . and ideal area in which to locate. Write on your letter- 


head today for informative literature. 


Note: Persons seeking positions with St. Petersburg industries, please write 
Florida State Employment Service, 1004 First Avenue North 


ve ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. MM St. Petersburg, Florida 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
MEDICAL CENTER 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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EDISON COMPANY 
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PARKE-DAVIS 


Sheraton HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


WV West Virginia ¥ 


V Pulp and Paper _ 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Massachusells General Hospital 
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Time is money to YOU, too! 


Like the organizations named here, you can save 
time, boost efficiency with a PAGEMASTER® Selective 
Radio-Paging System by Stromberg-Carlson. 

Whether your organization numbers fewer than 
a hundred people—or many thousands—you can 
have a system engineered to meet your particular 
requirements. PAGEMASTER serves with equal effec- 
tiveness in industrial plants, hospitals, department 
stores, construction projects, hotels, oil fields, stadi- 
ums—to name just a few examples. 


A PAGEMASTER system is compact and easy to in- 
stall. It consists of three basic components: transis- 
torized receivers that fit easily in jacket or shirt 
pocket; an encoder, about the size of an adding ma- 
chine, located next to your telephone switchboard 
and used by the operator to signal holders of receiv- 
ers; and a transmitter. Systems are available for 
lease or purchase. 

For details, contact the PAGEMASTER distributor 
in your area, or write to us at 201 Carlson Road. 





Several excellent terri- 
tories still open. Distrib- 
utor inquiries welcome. 








“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson”’ 


STROMBERG-CARLSON E\S 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
Pagemaster Sales e Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense 





(Circle number 129 for more information) 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCK DIVISION cuts equipment costs 50% 
with Burroughs Accounting Machines 


The U. S. over, there’s no mistaking 
the familiar and long respected sym- 
bol that identifies International Trucks. 
The Motor Truck Division of Inter- 
national Harvester Company—a firm 
well known, too, for tractors, farm 
machinery and construction equip- 
ment—is today the third largest pro- 
ducer of trucks in the U. S. It offers 
operators the most extensive truck 
service organization in the world. 





JANUARY 1959 


IH Motor Truck Division must process 
millions of figure-facts. 


“Our Division’s 35 Burroughs Ac- 
counting Machines handle accounts 
receivable records on some 5,000 
dealers, customer accounts from 187 
branches and stores, complete pay- 
roll records—plus just about any other 
accounting job you can name,” says 
an IH Motor Truck Division spokes- 
man. “The speed and efficiency of 


“NEW DIMENSIONS 


(Circle number 103 for more information) 


machines tested effected a 50% yearly 
saving on their original cost. And of 
special help to us is the ease with 
which we can train new employees.” 


For full information on Burroughs 
data processing equipment —ranging 
from accounting machines to elec- 
tronic computers—call our nearby 
branch office. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM. 


Burroughs Corporation 


in electronics and data processing systems” 
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NCR PAPER DOES IT!... produces cleaner, clearer copies 


Business forms users everywhere are dis- 
covering that NCR Paper speeds up 
their work. Without using carbon paper 
or even any carbonization, this amazing 
paper makes perfect copies of sales slips, 
invoices, premium notices, stock requisi- 
tions—any one of hundreds of applica- 
tions where clean, clear copies are needed. 

Non-smearing NCR Paper, perfected 
by the research laboratories of The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, elimi- 
nates smudging of copies or fingers and 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


is easy to handle because it requires no 
carbon inserts. Up to five legible copies 
can be made with a standard typewriter, 
ball-point pen or pencil and eight or more 
with a business machine or electric 
typewriter. 

NCR Paper is simple to use. Just put 
together several forms. Copies are ob- 
tained from hand written or business 
machine or typewriter forms. Finished 
copies are always neat and clean, easy 
to read. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES « 
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75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


(Circle number 118 for more information) 
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Have your forms printed on NCR Paper 
by your present forms supplier. You'll be 
amazed how easily it solves the problem 
of producing multiple copies. You'll get 
better, cleaner copies in less time! Phone 
your present forms sup plier, lO- orm, 

day, for further information. ~“, ° 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


* 
NCR PAPER AND SUPPLIES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
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More than 300,000 
Ded now in use. Only 


STENORETTE 


carries the label of Fire 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Your guarantee of the 
highest safety standards. 





Dictate, transcribe, erase, correct, start again 
after an interruption, repeat a word or an 
entire report, all with a flick of the conven- 
ient “mike” button. STENORETTE speeds your 
work, prevents mistakes, saves you valuable 
hours each day. Here’s everything you’ve 
always wanted in a dictating machine—at 
half the cost of other dictating machines! It’s 
a fully-equipped, precision business machine 
that actually pays for itself in 
more-accurate, faster 

on-the-spot 

operation! 


» an 


1 ste” 





L139 
imagine for only » aww 


a complete electronic ‘all-in-one’ 
dictating-transcribing machine 


DedUR 


GRUNOIG 


Stenorette 


The Electronic Stenorette® 


—the first really new dictating machine in 18 years! 


MORE THAN 300,000 NOW IN USE! Execu- 
tives everywhere prefer the STENORETTE to 
any other dictating machine regardless of 
price. STENORETTE gives you all the features 
of units costing twice as much — plus these 
advantages: Safety-control automatic error 
erasure, dual function dictator and tran- 
scriber, re-usable tape, and many others you 
can’t get elsewhere at any price. COMPLETELY 
PORTABLE: weight 11 Ibs. 10 oz. Just plug it 
in—at home, in office, even in a moving car. 
It’s always ready when you are. PUSH- 
BUTTON CONTROL: easiest machine for you— 
and your secretary too! 


. NX =z 








DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION, Dept. 000, 45-01 Northern Blvd., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Please rush, without obligation, a copy of your FREE BROCHURE 
explaining how the Stenorette can make my office work go faster, 
more efficiently, and more accurately. 

PLEASE PRINT 


Company 
(If you are interested for personal use, ignore this line) 





Address 


SEND THIS 


City 





Zone State 


_ _ AIRMAIL CARD TODAY ——> 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


@ No postage required. Flease send no money. — 
Turn the page for more exciting details. 


=~ 
Pg 


Individual 


4 (| 
] Send me name of nearest Stenorette Sales/Service Center. 
] Also send me details on the new DeJ UR-TRIUMPH Typewriters. 


~_z » » 



























AT LAST! 


Push-Button 
error-free dictation 
at a price 

everyone can afford 


HOW OFTEN have you seen a price in an ad for a complete dictating 
machine? Probably never. In fact, other manufacturers, realizing that 
their prices are so high, leave out all mention of purchase price or sug- 
gest that you can rent their machines. But you can own your Stenorette— 
because this electronic miracle sells for half the 

price of comparable major dictating machines. 

It even costs less than a standard office type- $ 50 
writer! That’s why every office—even the small- 

est—can afford a Stenorette. only 


Transcribing accessories at slight extra cost. 


COSTS LESS...ACTUALLY DOES MORE! Despite its amazingly low price, 
the world-famous Stenorette does everything the highest-priced units do 
—and more! It gives you every control, every time-saving convenience 
you can think of. And, because it’s the most modern of all dictating 
machines, it’s the easiest, simplest, fastest of all to use. Imagine! You 
dictate onto revolutionary magnetic tape—the finest medium for record- 
ing the human voice. And you erase with the automatic Safety-Control 
error erasure. Just re-record over the words to be corrected. You can 
dictate continuously up to 45 minutes. You never have to worry about 
expensive resurfacing and/or replacement needed for old-fashioned 
belts, discs, and cylinders. And Stenorette’s foolproof PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROLS make every step automatic. 


FREE BROCHURE SHOWS wow ru 


STENORETTE HELPS YOU “TALK” PAPER WORK AWAY. 
Illustrated book tells and shows you how to do more really productive 
work in less time with the DeJUR Grundig Stenorette®. Quantities are 
limited, so get your request into the mail now. 


yf y Vid 


plus F.E.T. 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT #1565 
t.U.C., N.Y. 











VIA AIR MAIL 
BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


ry if mailed in the United States 





No postage stamp 














postage will be paid by— 


DeJUR-Amsco Corporation 
45-01 Northern Bivd. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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DICTATE AND TRANSCRIBE WITH ONE 

MACHINE! A single Stenorette does it 

all. Just plug in the sensitive ‘‘mike” 

with finger tip Safety Control and dic- 
| tate. Transcribing accessories designed 
for convenience and comfort of secretaries are used 
with same machine. 


REALLY PORTABLE...WORKS ANYWHERE! Amazing 
Stenorette weighs only 11 p ds, 10 takes 
no more desk space than your briefcase. Stenorette’s 
special design allows perfect operation in a moving 
car. (There’s no “needle.”) Exclusive “Conference” set- 
ting lets you record as many voices as you wish. Simple 
attachment lets you record telephone calls, too. 


MOST SENSITIVE DICTATING MICRO- 
PHONE. Another Stenorette exclusive. 
Shout or whisper—hold the microphone 
wherever you wish. Your voice will 
play back clearly at its natural level. 


USE THE SAME TAPE OVER AND OVER AGAIN! Dictate up to 
a full 45 minutes on miracle DuPont Mylar*tape. Tran- 
scribe. Start again with the same tape if you wish, 
Stenorette is as economical to use as it is to buy. 


REMOTE-CONTROL ERASER! Make 
changes without touching the machine. 
Relax in your chair, press the button 
on the “‘mike,”’ listen to your last words 

: —and record the correct words right 
over the error, thanks to safety control erasure. 


FOOLPROOF INDEXING! Typist knows exactly where to 
start listening, where to enter separately recorded 














CHOICE OF TRANSCRIBING ACCESSORIES. 
Double or single earpieces. Playback 
SJ control with bar on typewriter or pedal 
under desk, 


WORLD'S EASIEST TRANSCRIBING. Tens 
of thousands of secretaries operated their Stenorettes 
flawlessly within five minutes after their first trial. All 
agree that Stenorette’s clear, restful ‘‘playback’’ per- 
mitted rapid, error-free transcription! 


*A product of DuPont 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 
NEW FULL LINE OF 





Standard... Portable AS “et 
See them at your dealer’s now 
Mail postage-free card for complete 
details on the newest, most outstanding 
line of typewriters ever. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE LAW ON 


Acknowledo- 
ment of orders 


ARE THEY A BINDING CONTRACT ACCEPTANCE ? 


The question — May an order for goods be withdrawn 
by a customer after it has been acknowledged by the 
seller? 


The answer — Yes, an acknowledgment is not an ac- 
ceptance. After the mere acknowledgment of an order, 
it may be withdrawn by the customer or delivery of 
the goods refused by the seller. 


Case one — Before the U. S. Court of Appeals recently 
was a case involving a series of orders for school desks 
and chairs. These orders had been received by the 
manufacturer over a period of several months. In each 
instance a form acknowledgment had been sent by the 
manufacturer to the customer. At the top of this form 
was the name and address of the purchaser, followed 
by the customer’s order number, shipping instructions, 
discount, description of the items, unit and net price. 

On each of these acknowledgments was stamped in 
red ink, “This is an exact copy of your order as entered 
on our books. If not correct please notify us at once. 
This is not an invoice. Acknowledgment of order only.” 

Later when the manufacturer failed to fill these 
orders, suit was brought for what the customer claimed 
was a breach of contract. In his defense the manufac- 
turer contended that these orders had not been ac- 
cepted, that he had merely acknowledged their receipt 
in the usual course of business and that there was no 
contract by which he was obligated to ship the goods. 

Like the functioning of a beam scale where both 
scale pans must function, both parties to a contract 
must be bound to perform or neither is bound, and 
there is no contract. 

Here it was held by the court that there was no con- 
tract or agreement between the purchaser and the 
seller and no obligation on the part of the seller to 
deliver the goods. “Plainly printed on the acknowl- 
edgment,” it was asserted, “was ‘acknowledgment of 
order only.’ The use of the word ‘only’ cannot be 
ignored. Every acknowledgment of the receipt of an 





= This feature is offered as a general guide only. Consult your attorney 
on specific legal problems. 
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Photo taken at one plant of the Pioneer Ice Cream Div. of The Borden Co. 


The DENOMINATOR b 
goes to work for Dsordens 


Delivery route make-up is now simplified by using 
The Denominator—a modern, inexpensive, easy-to- 
operate device for counting and segregating tele- 
phone orders, shown at left, for quantities of ice 
cream by flavor, size, specialty, etc. This tabulation 
provides consolidated figures for load sheets at right. 
A large number of trucks in the Metropolitan New York area are now 
loaded with actual orders only—returns are reduced to a minimum. 
Result...greater efficiency and maximum savings in time and labor. 





For the simple solution to your counting-tabulating problems, write 
Dept. MM-91. 


THE Denominator Company, INC 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y 


Manufacturers of Tabulating Machines for 40 years 
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For prestige and deep-seated comfort, choose 


RASTETTER Chairs that Fold 


The chairs you select for your offices and conference rooms 
definitely affect the impression you make upon visitors. 
Solid Kumfort Chairs add prestige and dignity to any 
room. They are stylish in appearance and comfortable. 
Twenty-one models are available in five finishes for 
wood and two metallic finishes for magnesium chairs. 
Seventeen attractive leatherette colors. All seats are cush- 
ioned for deep-seated comfort, many models have padded 
backs. The famous steel Hinge and Brace construction 
makes Rastetter Chairs far stronger 
than conventional chairs of equal 
weight. And Solid Kumfort Chairs 
fold flat . . . easy to move, rearrange 
and store. 











Write today 
for descriptive 
portfolio 

and prices! 












Model 482 


Wood and Magnesium Chairs by Magnesium AID KUNA 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. “Ss==™ 


1344 Wall Street * Fort Wayne, Indiana ¢ Fine Furniture that Folds 


(Circle number 124 for more information) 
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Nation’s 
future! 


America’s Leading Industries Choose 


BENTSON 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


ROCK ISLAND—a respected name in trans- 
portation ... understands the value of quality 
equipment. Bentson combines beauty, sturdy 
construction and flexibility to provide the “last 
word” in office comfort and efficiency. What- 
ever the office need —in function, color or 
styling — Bentson’s modern planning has it! 


Get a colorful 
catalog from your 
Bentson Dealer 
or write to— 


BENTSON MFG. CO. 


656 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


(Circle number 102 for more information) 





order is not in law an acceptance thereof. It is not 
enough that the words of a reply justify a probable 
inference of assent.” 

Lipman v. Arlington Seating Co., 192 Fed. 2d 93, 
Nov. 29, 1951. 


Case two — In the New York courts almost two years 
later there was drawn an even sharper distinction be- 
tween the acceptance of an order and the usual and 
formal acknowledgment. In that case orders for 12 
trucks brought from the seller the response, “We 
acknowledge receipt of your order.” 

Here also suit was brought by the customer for what 
it contended was a breach of contract in the failure of 
the seller to supply the trucks specified in these orders. 
In its denial to the purchaser of a recovery, the court 
made the comment: 

“The letters are mere confirmations of the receipt of 
an order without any promise to fill the order. And 
although fully appreciating the rule that a contract in- 
cludes what is implied as well as what is expressed, 
that assent may be indicated by acts as well as by 
words, and that a writing may be instinct with an 
obligation imperfectly expressed, I am of opinion that 
legally as well as logically and grammatically, the mere 
acknowledgment of the receipt of an order, is not a 
promise to fill it. 

“The words ‘we acknowledge receipt of your order’ 
are simple English words which do not say, either 
expressly or impliedly, ‘we will fill your order’ and the 
orderer who receives such words has no right to as- 
sume that they constitute a contract and promise to 
fill his order.” 

S. A. Ghuneim & Co. v. Southwestern Shipping Co., 
124 N.Y.S. 2nd 303, Sept. 1, 1953. 


Case three — Failure to recognize the legal principle 
that neither party to a contract is bound unless both 
are bound, which operates to free a seller of any ob- 
ligations to the purchaser until his order is accepted, 
serves also to deprive the seller of any remedy. 

A salesman of an Ohio corporation received an order, 
“Please ship as soon as possible one of your No. 542 
Registers,” followed by, “It is expressly agreed that this 
order shall not be countermanded.” 

In its acknowledgment of the order the seller merely 
stated, “We thank you for your order and assure you 
it will have our best attention.” Several days later and 
before the goods were shipped, the buyer cancelled 
the order. The seller sued, resting its claim on the 
provision, “This order shall not be countermanded.” 

It was held here that the seller had no contract on 
which he could recover. “It is elementary,” said the 
court, “that an acceptance of a one-sided option, offer 
or proposal, made without any present consideration, 
to ripen into a contract must be certain, sure, complete 
and unequivocal. A promise on the part of the seller 
that the purchaser’s order ‘will have our best attention’ 
seems to mean nothing more than that the seller will 
think about the offer—will consider it. It certainly does 
not mean that the seller has thought about it, has con- 
sidered it, and agrees to accept, abide by and comply 
with the terms of the offer. It is quite plain that there 
was no contract between the parties.” 

National Cash Register Co. v. McCann, 140 N.Y.S. 
916, March 1953. 
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Office furniture by Jasper Seating Co., Jasper, Indiana 


THE TREND IN TODAY’S OFFICE IS 
U a S . N A U G A H Y D E FINEST IN VINYL UPHOLSTERY 





And no wonder! Luxurious U. S. Naugahyde® is the perfect upholstery for the 
clean, simple lines of today’s most impressive office furniture. AND most impor- 
tant, Naugahyde really does a job on wear...it’s spot, stain and scuff resistant, 
needs the minimum of care to keep it fresh and new-looking. You can choose 
this handsome, long-lasting upholstery in a wide variety of colors, patterns or 


textures. Next time you buy office furniture, be sure to specify either (or both!) 





Elastic*U. S. Naugahyde or deep-dimensional Breathable’ U. S. Naugaweave. 


*Patent applied for 





United States Rubber 


Coated Fabrics Dept., Mishawaka, Indiana 


(Circle number 141 for more information) 
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What does an advertising executive read? 


Says Walter Weir: “Today in advertising, it is essential to have the management 
point of view; to be able to plan for the entire business over three- and five-year 
periods; to get into and be able to grasp areas seemingly unrelated to advertising 
but vital in the total marketing scheme. It so happens that MANAGEMENT 
METHODS presents highly useable information in a concise, easily accessible 
and altogether practical way. The magazine is a great advantage to me because 
it offers management ideas in my own field as well as in other businesses.” 


Walter Weir is executive vice president in charge of account service for Donahue & 
Coe, Inc., in New York. 
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COST CUTTERS 


HONOR AND SHAME WORKERS 
INTO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


® AT THE ALMOST OPEN-AIR plant of 
the Drayer-Hanson Division, Na- 
tional-U.S. Radiator Corp., in Los 
Angeles, poor-housekeeping was al- 
most built in. 

Through the years, management 
had tried various approaches to in- 
duce good housekeeping. None 
worked until 1955. That’s when the 
Gold Broom started a clean sweep. 
A simple idea, it worked because it 
offered the prospect of personal re- 
ward to each and every man. 


Each month a gold-painted . 


broom is planted in the aisle of the 
department with the best house- 
keeping record. The section with 
the poorest record is stuck with a 
tar-dipped broom. 

But this is what makes the Gold 
Broom more than just another 
award to the foreman: Each worker 
in a department that wins the Gold 
Broom three times in six months is 
treated to a stag dinner at a top 
Hollywood night club. 

After three years of spit and pol- 
ish cleanliness, Plant Manager Fred 
Savaglio reports these other tan- 
gible Gold Broom results: 

1. About $1,000 a year has been 
pared from the company’s accident 
insurance premium, 

2. Tooling safeguards have been 
brought up to conform with the 
California safety code. 

3. Lost-time and doctor-attended 
accident cases are 50% below rates 
of the pre-Gold Broom era. “Today 
it's not unusual for us to go as 
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Workshop for Management | 


long as two months with no doctor- 
required injury cases, which is 
pretty good for a busy sheet metal 
plant,” Mr, Savaglio adds. 


INJECT SHOWMANSHIP 
INTO SAFETY DRIVES 


® saFETy, while a serious matter, 
does not have to be a dull one. To 
make employees remember safety 
rules, this is the principle carried 
out in the safety program at the 
Swansea Works of the Steel Co. of 
Canada, Toronto. 

Instruction there is artfully com- 
bined with showmanship. For in- 
stance, management wanted to re- 
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duce injuries, accidents and _ lost 
time resulting from improperly lift- 
ing steel bars and other heavy 
objects. 

After a brief pep talk by the plant 
doctor, the spotlight moved to a 
professional weight lifter. Dressed 
in trunks and equipped with the 
usual apparatus of his trade, he 
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PRACTICAL IDEAS YOU CAN USE RIGHT NOW! 


demonstrated lifting techniques. 
The workers were entertained and 
impressed by his power and skill. 
More important, they gained a 
healthy respect for their own mus- 
cular strengths and limitations. Now 
they know how to avoid unneces- 
sary strain. 

Whenever possible, this Toronto 
plant injects an element of show- 
manship into its safety instruction. 
That the program is successful is 
testified to by the record employees 
have racked up—869,492 consecu- 
tive hours free of time-loss acci- 
dents. This record also brought 
them six awards from The Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association. 





USE BLANK ENVELOPES 
FOR BULKY MAILINGS 


® 11's CHEAPER to use printed labels 
on blank envelopes than to imprint 
large envelopes: This is particularly 
true when a firm has more than one 
corporate name. Blank envelopes 
can, of course, be used for any 
name, division or location along 
with the less costly printed labels. 

Cleveland Welding Division of 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
for example, found printing its 
name and address on Kraft envel- 
opes almost doubled the cost of the 
envelopes. 

Now, as an economy move, the 
company uses blank envelopes in 
one standard size and weight, along 
with a distinctive two-color label. 
This change, Administrative Assist- 
ant Charles Bill Jr. reports, allows 
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the firnito issue one blanket order 
for annual envelope requirements. 
Then quantities are obtained from 
the supplier only as needed. This 
way Cleveland Welding enjoys 
maximum quantity discount, and 
its storage problem is greatly alle- 
viated. 

For the same reason, a publisher 
has recently adopted the use of 
blank envelopes. Besides avoiding 
the cluttered appearance of two im- 
prints (one on envelope, one on 
label), blank envelopes can be used 
for all magazines published — only 
the labels are different. 


SALES BUILDERS 


LURE BUYERS WITH 
FREE INSTRUCTION COURSE 


® a FREE COURSE in touch typing is 
the lure Smith-Corona Marchant, 
Inc., Syracuse, is using to attract 
buyers for its portables. Typewriter 
retailers across the country report 
remarkable sales results from the 
offer. 

The simplified course for home 
use consists of printed text with 
keyboard charts and two 12-inch 
long-playing records. Though pro- 
vided free with purchase of a port- 
able, the course may be bought 
separately for $23.95, 

Royal McBee Corp., Port Chester, 
N. Y., is planning to offer a similar 
free course to buyers of its type- 
writers. : ; 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 


York City, has through the years — 


experienced excellent sales from its 
perennial offer of free sewing in- 
struction to purchasers of its ma- 
chines. Theirs is a_ nine-lesson 
course conducted at the local store. 

This training course idea could 
be adapted to any product requir- 
ing more than casual instructions 
for proper operation, such as musi- 
cal instruments of any type and 
home shop tools. 


HAVE OTHER PERSONNEL 
HELP THE SALESMEN 


@ priors at Eastern Airlines use lay 
over and other off-duty time to help 
salesmen on their regular rounds. 
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This spare-time selling plan works. 
Eastern reports 450 pilots added 
over 2% million passenger miles to 
the line's traffic volume last year. 

The airmen, accompanying sales- 
men, lend a touch of authenticity to 
sales talks. Their presence impresses 
most prospects. The idea, thought 
up by the pilots themselves, is an 
entirely voluntary activity. 


WRITE TO CUSTOMER 
IN HIS OWN LANGUAGE 


@ WHEN DOING BUSINESS ABROAD, it’s 
good business to use the language of 
the customer or prospect. It’s cour- 
teous; it’s easier for the reader to 
understand you precisely. And the 
practice acts as a powerful yet 
subtle sales persuader. 

Many Americans, because they 





receive letters in English from over- 
seas, simply reply in English. They 
overlook the goodwill engendered 
by using the tongue of the recipient. 

Businessmen abroad generally 


aren't so lazy or imperceptive. Most — 


German firms, to name just one for- 
eign country, are aware of the psy- 
chological factor inherent in using 
the reader’s language. They employ 
topflight linguists as fremdsprachige 
korrespondenten (foreign corre- 
spondence clerks ) to build goodwill 
and increase sales. 

It pays to be polite and easily un- 
derstood—whenever and wherever 
you write. 


AWARD PRIZES 
FOR CATALOG REVIEW 


® po cusToMERs and prospects read 
your sales catalog? 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, 


makes sure they will with this sim- 
ple, inexpensive scheme. Along with 
the catalog, all jobbers and dealers 
on the mailing list receive a ques- 
tionnaire, and the promise of a re- 
ward for filling it out. 

The quiz poses 19 questions on 
water system problems and various 
Deming pumps. Many of these can 
be quickly answered from the cus- 
tomer’s general knowledge. Others 
are likely to require close review of 
the catalog. 

The prize for answering the ques- 
tionnaire—a slide rule useful to deal- 
ers and jobbers. The reward for 
Deming—a well thumbed catalog. 
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TRY TRADE-IN DEAL 
TO BOLSTER SALES 


™ LAGGING SALES at Otto Bernz Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. needed a shot in 
the arm. 

To turn the tide, the company 
tried the old but reliable stimulus of 
a trade-in sale. It offered a $1 allow- 
ance for old torches—any model, 
make or condition—on the purchase 
of an $8.98 torch kit. 

To call attention to the bargain, 
colorful pressure-sensitive labels 
were attached to each propane cyl- 
inder. Illustrating the effectiveness 
of the trade-in promotion is the fact 
that Bernz followed up its original 
order for 300,000 labels with an 
order for 300,000 more, according to 
Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 


TIME SAVERS 


SCHEDULE VACATIONS 
WITHOUT MIX-UPS 


™ VACATIONS, especially staggered 
programs, often cause headaches to 
the payroll department, to foremen 
and to employees as well. 

This was true at Borg Equipment 
Division, George W. Borg Corp., 
Janesville, Wis. Mixups and misun- 
derstandings occurred when fore- 
men failed to register changes in 
individual vacation schedules. 

Now under a new system, re- 
sponsibility for vacation scheduling 
is placed squarely on the shoulders 
of each employee. 

At the beginning of the year, 
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each employee is given a “vacation 
authorization” slip showing his total 
number of earned days off. Before 
May 30 each worker must fill in the 
dates he wishes to take off. He must 
also enter his vacation days on the 
foreman’s “sign up” sheet. 

Two weeks before his vacation, 
the employee turns in his com- 
pleted authorization slip to the pay- 
roll department. On the day before 
his vacation he receives his regular 
check plus vacation payment. 

Since this employee-delegated 
vacation system has been in force, 
reports Personnel Manager Charles 
Hendrickson, errors and mix-ups 
have been eliminated. 
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HAVE NURSE VISIT 
SICK EMPLOYEES 


® A VISITING NURSE plan at The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, has two tan- 
gible benefits. Besides giving cheer 
and aid to workers, the visits have 
also discouraged “sick” leaves for 
all but bona fide illnesses. 

Under this new program, any em- 
ployee who is absent more than two 
consecutive days because of illness 
is paid a “get well” call by a staff 
nurse. 

Besides the social aspect of the 
visit, the nurse explains health ben- 











efits to which the worker is entitled. 
Also, under the plan, nurses visit all 
employees, whether active or re- 
tired, as well as any of their depend- 
ents, when they are confined to a 
hospital. 

At present, two nurses are as- 
signed to home calls and a third 
visits Goodrich employees in hospi- 
tals. 

It’s reported that the employees 
appreciate the visits and the com- 
pany-provided benefits. 
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| Your 
Biggest 
Decision @ 





What has been your most important management de- | 
cision? Is there one (or more) that stands out in your 
mind? Would the story be of practical benefit to other 
administrative executives? If so, we'd like to know 
about it. Possibly it could serve as the basis for a brief 
item or a case history article. Address: The Editor, 
Management Methods Magazine, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 





CUSTOM PRINT YOUR OWN 
BULLETIN BOARD MESSAGES 


™ BULLETIN BOARD posters are high- 
ly individualized at American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.’s Cleveland 
Welding Division. They custom 
make their own illustrated messages 
and then duplicate them at low cost 
on a Bruning Copyflex machine. 

A master, up to 54 inches wide, is 
prepared on ordinary vellum stock 
with non-reproducing grid guide 
lines. A professional look is realized 
with lettering guides, solids and 
shadings. Cartoons are added for 
emphasis and interest. Then, 
enough copies are run off on the 
Copyflex to blanket the plant and 
office bulletin boards. 

With these homemade posters, 
Cleveland Welding can change its 
bulletin boards at will. And the cost 
is pennies instead of dollars. 


PROFIT MAKERS 


TACKLE JOBS 
ONE AT A TIME 


® CHARLES sCcHWAB benefitted from 
this advice given by Efficiency Ex- 
pert Ivy Lee. It may help you. 

“Write down the six most impor- 
tant tasks you have to do tomorrow. 
Tomorrow morning, look at the first 
item and start working on it till it is 
finished. Then tackle item two in the 
same way; then item three, ete. 

“By quitting time, don't be too 
upset if you have finished only one 
or two items. You'll be working on 
the most important ones first. If you 
can't finish them all by this method, 
you could not have with any other 
method either; and without some 
system, you would probably not 
even have decided which was the 
most important. 

“Do this every working day. After 
you've convinced yourself of the 


worth of this system, have your men 
try it. Try it as long as you wish, 
then send me a check for what you 
think it is worth.” 

A check for $25,000 was received 
by Ivy Lee with this message: “The 
lesson was more profitable from 
a money standpoint than any les- 
son I have ever learned.” Signed 


Charles Schwab. 





ENCOURAGE SUGGESTIONS IN 
BRAIN-STORMING SESSIONS 


@ BRAIN-STORMING sessions are com- 
panywide at Rolled Steel Corp. in 
Skokie, Il. Almost every employee 
participates with enthusiasm in 
these meetings held twice a month. 
Objective: practicable suggestions. 

Company officials are barred 
from the informal sessions to en- 
courage free expression of ideas. All 
suggestions are tape recorded and 
given to management for review 
and possible action. 

Thus far, Vice President Ralph C. 
Herdrich reports, 200 suggestions 
have been developed in eight brain- 
storming sessions. More than 10% of 
these ideas have already been put 
into effect. 





SELL OLD PAPER RECORDS 


® KoppeRs Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, last 
year converted old records into cold 
cash. 

Twenty tons of these unused pa- 
pers were taking up a lot of space 
as well as filing equipment. 

Confidential records were burned 
and the rest sold as waste paper. 
The company realized $2,000 on the 
sale of paper and no-longer-needed 
files. The former dead record stor- 
age space is now put to more pro- 
ductive use. 
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me = lost businesses 
today operate in an economic fog. 
Despite an abundance of statistics 
and accounting detail, management 
is not getting the precise dollars- 
and-cents answers it needs to major 
questions of planning and opera- 
tion. Questions like these: 
® Are we pricing our products cor- 
rectly? 
® How much can we afford in in- 
creased wages? How can we prove 
our position to the union bargain- 
ing team? 
® Are we concentrating our sales 
effort on the right products? 
® Are we expanding our produc- 
tion facilities fast enough? Or too 
fast? 
@ What level of volume will make 
possible an extra dividend? 
® How much should we spend to 
introduce a new product? Open a 
new sales territory? Launch a new 
advertising campaign? 

Right now your company un- 
doubtedly has all the facts needed 
for precise dollars-and-cents an- 
swers to these questions. The facts 
are in your books—scattered, but 
there. A scientific method for apply- 
ing them as controls has been dis- 
covered, checked and proven. 

A growing number of businesses 
in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land and Germany are using these 
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How to control 
profit and policy 


By Albert Lynch 


controls with remarkable success. 
For example: 

Reznor Manufacturing Co. in 
Mercer, Pa., introduced a wage in- 
centive plan (the Rucker Share of 
Production Plan) based on these 
controls in 1949. Four years later 
the company was paying variable 
wage increases of from 25% to 58% 
of regular pay (including over- 
time ). 

Pohlman Foundry Co., Inc. in 
Buffalo, installed a similar plan in 
1950. By 1957 it had increased out- 
put per manhour by 18%; reduced 
bad castings and rejects by 47%; cut 
customer returns more than two- 
thirds (from 3% to less than 1%). 
Employees’ plant-wide incentive 
pay averaged 17% of their regular 
earnings, which had risen 56% dur- 
ing the seven years. 

A manufacturer of a wide line of 
textiles, using these controls, dis- 
covered that two-thirds of his phys- 
ical volume consisted of products 
with a low yield of production 
value. By redirecting sales efforts 
and lowering physical volume of 
sales, the company raised pre-tax 
profits nearly 100% in nine months. 

A plant making packaging ma- 
chinery increased its productivity 
16.59% in one year. Employees re- 
ceived a wage boost of 33 cents per 
$2 base rate. The company’s share 


This article is based on material supplied 
by Allen W. Rucker (see cover) president of 
The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., management 
consultants, Cambridge, Mass. Consultant 
Rucker is credited with originating the Pro- 
duction Value Principle and the Rucker 
Share of Production Plan. 


of the increased production was 
$1,110 for each employee. 

A fabricated metal products man- 
ufacturer raised plant-wide produc- 
tivity 27%, paid incentive earnings 
averaging 44 cents an hour to all 
labor and increased gross manufac- 
turing margin $699,000 in a single 
year. 

These new scientific controls are 
producing comparable results in 
dozens of other companies, ranging 
upward in size from single plants 
with 100 people to multi-plant firms 
with thousands of employees. The 
controls work in all manufacturing 
industries—in plastics, paint, steel 
fabricating, converted paper proc- 
essing; in plants manufacturing coat 
hangers and machine tools, unit gas 
heaters and electronic control sys- 
tems. 

They ll work in your company 
too. 


What index of production? 

The key to these new controls is 
an accurate measure of economic 
productivity. This in turn requires 
an accurate index of economic pro- 
duction. 

The most common production in- 
dex is technological volume meas- 
ured in physical units — pounds, 
tons, yards, pairs, pieces, etc. This 
is almost meaningless as a basis for 
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with a production value index 


You may be in for trouble if you measure your company's output simply in terms 

of physical units or sales value. Such measurements give you only a partial, probably 
misleading, picture of your companys economic position. But, by adopting the 
measurement and control method described here, you can accurately plan 

the pace and pattern of your operation for maximum profits. And the plan 


gives you a positive way to create management-labor teamwork. 


economic control. In the first place, 
the time, methods and machinery 
needed to produce different styles 
of fabric, shoes, generators or any 
other product vary sharply from 
one style to another. The total num- 
ber of units produced in a multi- 
product plant, therefore, is unintel- 
ligible without a detailed analysis 
by product lines. And a multi-prod- 
uct listing has little value for over- 
all economic control. 

More important, an index of unit 
production gives no information 
about its dollar value. It does not 
measure, for example, the effect of 
inflation, which has a profound ef- 
fect on the actual value of your 
production. This fallacy, together 
with the widespread acceptance of 
an index of unit production, has 
led, according to one theory, to the 
present wage-price squeeze. 

Another production index, almost 
as commonly used, is the total sales 
value of the goods produced. The 
fallacy here is that the sales price 
includes not only the plant’s own 
production, but also the original 
cost of the raw materials, which is 
rarely a fixed percentage of the 
sales value. Thus nearly all produc- 
tivity ratios based on this index are 
unreliable. A wage increase based 
on this index, for example, has two 
factors: one rewards the employee 
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THE RUCKER SHARE OF PRODUCTION PRINCIPLE 


Annual Production Values and Annual Wages, 1914 to Date 
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For all U.S. manufacturing combined, labor’s share (black line) of Production Value (color line) 
has varied only plus or minus 1.663% since 1914. 
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Shares of Production Value vary from business to business, from nation to nation. But within each business and nation, 
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“Subtract from sales income the amount you pay for materials, fuel and 


so on. The difference is your Production Value.” 


for his own increased productivity, 
the other pays him a commission on 
increasing material costs. 


Production value index 

What, then, is the accurate meas- 
ure of production? 

It is, quite simply, the amount of 
money your company earns by its 
own efforts. 

Take the dollar amount you earn 
from sales. Subtract the dollar 
amount you pay to other companies 
for raw and semi-processed materi- 
als, component items, power, fuel, 
supplies—anything you don't pro- 
duce yourselves. The difference is 
the market value of what you have 
added: the dollars and cents your 
customers are willing to pay you for 
processing the raw materials you 
buy. It’s your income from conver- 
sion, your value added by manu- 
facture—in short, your Production 
Value. 

Looked at from outside, your 
Production Value is 100% of your 
company's contribution to the gen- 
eral economy. Simply passing along 
raw materials would not add to 
their value. Instead, your labor- 
management team, using certain 
tools and methods, processes the 
raw materials in such a way as to 
increase their value. The competi- 
tive market then measures this 
added value in dollars and cents. 

Looked at from inside, vour Pro- 
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duction Value is 100% of your inter- 
nally disposable income. All your 
internal costs—wages, salaries, non- 
payroll operating expenses and 
ownership obligations—must come 
out of your Production Value. If 
they don’t they come out of capital, 
and youre operating at a loss. 


Breakeven point control 


With this standard in mind, you 
can begin to apply economic con- 
trols so accurate and detailed that 
they can be described as “economic 
engineering.” Before looking further 
at the methods, consider the under- 
lying principle: breakeven point 
control. 

The first requirement of any busi- 
ness is that its internally disposable 
income—its Production Value—must 
cover its minimum internal ex- 
penses. The point at which your 
Production Value just covers these 
minimum expenses, without profit 
or loss, is your breakeven point. 
Production Value above this break- 
even point is your safety factor. 
This factor includes your profit, 
but you can lose it all without go- 
ing into the red. 

Incidentally, breakeven point 
control will help you define a real- 
istic sales program which can be 
translated into a realistic produc- 
tion schedule. It works this way: 

Set up several targets of Produc- 
tion Value for the year—at break- 








even, at breakeven plus a minimum 
profit, at breakeven plus an opti- 
mum profit. Translate these Produc- 
tion Values into volumes of output. 
Then determine from plant records 
the percentage of total volume you 
produce during each month of the 
year. Apply these percentages. Your 
results: a schedule for each target 
volume, showing the exact day on 
which you must cross the break- 
even point to cover your internal 
expenses for the year. After that 
point, your sales begin building 
profits. 


Share-of-production principle 


But breakeven point control of 
total Production Value isn't enough. 
Management must have item-by- 
item control. You must be able to 
measure the productivity of each 
separate internal expense—in effect, 
the dollar increase in Production 
Value created by each dollar spent 
for each input factor inside your 
company. 

This can be done scientifically by 
applying an economic relationship 
that Consultant Allen W. Rucker 
says he “stumbled across” almost ac- 
cidentally and formulated back in 
1932. At that time, in the course of 
research for one of his clients, he 
had occasion to plot on the same 
chart the all-U.S. manufacturing 
Production Value over several years 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Production Value is near constant, as these charts show. Color lines are Production Value; black lines are labor’s share. 
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HOW TO 


USE 


powerful motivators 


Experience and experiment prove that five powerful in- 


centives exist to which every employee will respond, re- 


gardless of the level of his job. These five mighty forces cost 


you nothing, yet, when properly applied, they never fail. 


ees 10 more for your 
employees and theyll do more for 


you does not necessarily work in 
practice. 

Yet, increasingly, managers have 
taken an unrealistic, Alice-in-Won- 
derland view of the question of how 
to motivate employees. Some habi- 
tually rely on synthetic incentives. 
They overlook the simple, natural 
motivators that are built into every 
normal emplovee. 

Look around you in your own 
company. Have the longer coffee 
breaks and free doughnuts contri- 
buted to productivitv—or just to 
costs? Has the relaxing of discipline 
or performance standards, if done 
in the guise of human relations, im- 
proved attitudes toward the com- 
pany? Or has this merely stirred up 
resentment that there are not more 
employee advantages. 

Employee “extras” can serve a 


productive purpose only when they 
spring from a concept of employee 
motivation that is basically sound. 

e The first requirement is for im- 

peccable honesty in creating em- 
plovee incentives. 

a The second is to use motivators 
that are simple and natural, rather 
than contrived. 

There are five powerful moti- 
vators that you can use to motivate 
every employee, regardless of his 
level. Here they are: 

1. Everyone wants to do the 

right thing. 

2. Everyone wants to find better 

ways of doing things. 

3. Everyone wants to achieve 

things he can be proud of. 

4, Everyone wants to belong to 
a group that achieves the 
extraordinary. 

5. Everyone wants to earn re- 
spect and recognition for 


what he is and for what he 
achieves. 

These five mighty forces cost you 
nothing to use, but it is costly to ig- 
nore them. An employee who can- 
not regularly satisfy his creative 
urges on the job will dispel them 
off the job—and the company will 
lose talents for which it pays. 

The five basic motivators blend 
into each other. A rocket accom- 
plishes its mission only when all jets 
fire with full power. If one fails, the 
mission fails. Overlook any of these 
primary motivators and your mo- 
tivation efforts may fall short. 

Here are some examples to illus- 
trate the five natural motivators 
that are built into every employee. 


MOTIVATOR NUMBER ONE 
Everyone wants to do 
the right thing. 

An employee will exert himself to 
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Jack Wolff gained much of his practical experience with Standard Oil of California. 
During his 21 years with that company he held posts in the fields of manufacturing, 
sales management and sales training. He put his knowledge of human relations to 
work during World War Il when he was responsible for improving attitudes and 
performance of 800,000 managers and employees in 47 different shipyards. Accord- 
ing to Management Consultant Wolff, the practical knowledge gained during his 
lengthy career as an expert in human relations can be summed up in these five points. 
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do what he knows is right provided 
he feels the boss has faith in his 
motives. 

In 1942, many of the more than 
10,000 trainees at the Kaiser Cali- 
fornia shipyards wanted to advance 
faster than the 180 working days 
specified by the union agreement. 
Every day one or more of them 
would call on the training director 
and ask for a quick promotion. 

The training director discussed 
each man’s situation with him—how 
much extra money he could get if 
promoted at once. The worker was 
asked to balance those dollars 
against the loss of his training time 
and the fact that he would not 
really earn his achievement. The 
training director closed each inter- 
view with this statement: “I believe 
you want to do the right thing. If 
you think it over tonight, come 
back tomorrow and say you want 
your advancement right away, I'll 
sign your rate change.” 

Only rarely did the man return. 

The manager who demonstrates 
his confidence in the motives of his 
people earns their confidence and 
arouses their desire to prove them- 
selves worthy of his trust. On the 
other hand, mistrust can’t be con- 
cealed. When you question a man’s 
motives you earn his resentment. 
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You can question judgment as long 
as you show full confidence in mo- 
tives. 


MOTIVATOR NUMBER TWO 
Everyone wants to find better 
ways of doing things. 

Any employee will respond to a 
request for help in solving a specific 
problem that concerns him. At 
Rome, Ga., management at the 
Tubize Rayon Mill had lost faith in 
its employees. When workers voted 
a union into the plant, management 
concluded that these people no 
longer wanted to help the company 
improve its position. 
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“The employees,” said the plant 
manager, “will strike if we try to 
improve even one operation!” 

Because management mistrusted 
them, the employees lost faith in 
management. They no _ longer 
exerted themselves. Productivity 
dropped. Yarn waste climbed above 
85,000 pounds a month—an unbear- 
able 11% of total production. The 
company lost an average of $2.50 
per pound of waste yarn — more 
than $100,000 per month in sales 
revenue. 

Then a new plant manager came 
in. When he spotted the trend of 
worsening antagonism, he. called 
the plant’s top executives to the 
conference room. As they analyzed 
the employee relations problems, 
they began to recognize their own 
errors. They saw the need for a 
new attitude towards the problem 
on their own part. 

The management people changed 
their thinking. They encouraged 
their supervisors to get closer to the 
people, suggested that they ask 
their employees to help work out 
specific operating and human re- 
lations problems. A notable increase 
in mutual confidence resulted. This 
attitude change brought about im- 
mediate operating improvements. 
Within five months, the waste prob- 
lem was under control. Sales reve- 
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nues rose an average of $126,737 
per month. 

During the period of mutual dis- 
trust, management and employees 
were both unhappy. When man- 
agement initiated mutual  con- 
fidence, it released employee 
resources that produced significant 
results. 


MOTIVATOR NUMBER THREE 


Everyone wants to do things 
he can be proud of. 

From 1939 to 1958, Hewlitt 
Packard Co. progressed from the 
one-car garage in the back of Pres- 
ident David Packard’s home to a 
modern laboratory-factory-office 
building that occupies eight acres 
and employs more than _ 1,000 
people at Palo Alto, Calif. 

One method the company used 
to stimulate this growth was to 
start a bonus plan when it had only 
seven people. Each month, the sales 
revenue to cost ratio is computed 
and compared with the average for 
the three previous months. If there 
is an increase, the amount of the 
increase is divided among all em- 
ployees. Top management's faith 
in its people (its million dollar 
stockroom is wide open) plus this 
bonus plan motivates everyone on 
the payroll to achieve things he 
can be proud of. 


MOTIVATOR NUMBER FOUR 


Everyone wants to belong to a 
group that achieves the ex- 
traordinary. 

During World War II, the tough- 
est job in the shipyards was scaling 
rust off steel plates on prefabricated 
sections. Imagine yourself working 
in a confined double bottom—a 
space as high as a dining room 
table, filled with obstructions, 
about 30 feet square. You are in- 
side a giant drum. The noise brings 
on deafness—even through wads of 
cotton. The air is a fog of rust dust. 
The sun shines on the steel plates 
inches above your head. Ventila- 
tion is almost non-existent. 

The scalers in one big shipyard 
resented the fact that they could 
not earn journeyman pay for this 
tough job. They expressed their re- 
sentment by a general slow-down. 

A young scaler leadman was of- 
fered the job of foreman of several 
hundred scalers, a job that experi- 
enced foremen had refused. The 
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young fellow took the job and 
started making the rounds on both 
night and day shifts. He told his 
scalers they had the worst job and 
the most unhealthy. He told them 
it was an injustice that the union 
contract did not permit them to 
earn journeymen pay. “But,” he 
told them, “somebody's got to scale 
off the rust. When you walk 
through this yard, everyone who 
sees you wearing a scaler button 
knows that you must have what it 
takes or you couldn't stick with 
this job.” 

That kind of leadership made 
the difference. The scalers began to 
take pride in belonging to a group 
doing the extraordinary. The work 
began to speed up and there was 
an entirely new spirit throughout 
the workforce. 


MOTIVATOR NUMBER FIVE 


Everyone wants to earn re- 
spect and recognition for what 
he is and does. 

A group of foremen in a southern 
New Jersey steel fabricating plant 
discussed ways to motivate work- 
ers. One foreman said you have to 
be careful in giving a man a pat 
on the back. When pressed for the 
reasons behind his view, he told 
of his experience in recently hav- 
ing complimented a mechanic for 
a job well done. The mechanic re- 
sponded with bitterness, reported 
the foreman, which shows that 
some men are touchy about being 
complimented, even when they 
have earned the praise. 

The other foremen asked their 
companion to check back with this 
mechanic and ask him specifically 
why he had been embittered by the 
pat on the back. The foreman did 
so, and later reported back to the 
group. “Is my face red!” he said. 
“That man told me that the reason 
he was upset was that he has been 
working under me for 15 years and 
this was the first time I ever both- 
ered to single him out for praise.” 

In summary, there is no substi- 
tute for the five natural motivators 
that are built into everyone. When 
you use them to get things done 
through other people, you are 
bound to get results. But if you ne- 
glect these five powerful motiva- 
tors, human relations problems are 
bound to accrue. It’s as simple as 
that. & 

































































THE “TOTAL 
SYSTEMS” 
APPROACH 


How you organize-partly de- 
termines the kind of results you 
get from a systems program. 
And how you organize deter- 
mines whether you get the full 
profit value out of data proc- 
essing equipment. Here’s how 
one company: retuned its entire 
systems structure in order to 
tap the full capabilities:of ‘its 
f people and machine... 



























How to re-organize for best use 


of systems staff and 


me At McDonnell 
Aircraft Co., we're aiming to profit 
by using the full capabilities of our 
electronic data processing equip- 
ment. 

One big step we took to further 
this aim was a re-organization of 
our entire systems function. This 
has given us what we call “total 
systems.” 

The results already have been 
significant. We feel that other com- 
panies, large and small, can benefit 
from our experience. 

Ours is a fairly big company, 
with 25,000 employees and a total 
of 77 people in systems and data 
processing work. We use an IBM 
705 computer. But the same organi- 
zational steps that we have taken 
can be adapted with profit by 
smaller firms using less sophisti- 
cated data processing machines. 

Some of the benefits we have 
achieved are outside the arc of com- 
puter activities. Paperwork has 
been simplified, forms control has 
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been tightened, records retention 
has been sharpened, and all other 
aspects of our “total systems” pro- 
gram are gaining momentum. 

Specifically here’s how we ad- 
justed our systems organization to 
tap the full capacity of our com- 
puter. 

First, we established an over-all 
corporate systems function. 

Second, we combined in the over- 
all systems department the func- 
tions of corporate systems, computer 
planning and programming, and 
data processing operations. 

Third, we established within each 
operating division of the company— 
personnel, manufacturing, engineer- 
ing, etc.—a separate systems func- 
tion. 


Fourth, we developed a strong 


relationship and good balance be- 
tween the corporate systems de- 
partment and the various divisional 
systems groups. 

Prior to 1955, systems work at 
McDonnell was scattered. Accom- 













































machines 


plishment, in terms of good systems, 
was limited. Reason: divisional sys- 
tems analysts were limited in their 
scope by the confines of their own 
particular divisions. Management, 
recognizing this inherent weakness 
and faced with skyrocketing ad- 
ministrative costs, decided to act. 
That is why a new type of systems 
department was formed and a new 
approach to systems work created. 

The new corporate systems de- 
partment was faced with several 
major obstacles. The greatest ob- 
stacle was the limited systems ap- 
proach wherein each division 
thought of its goals as something 
far removed from the corporate 
goal. This meant that often a sys- 
tem peculiarly adapted to one divi- 
sion was incompatible with another. 
For example, in the interests of 
eliminating paperwork from one 
division, a tabulated report would 
be scrapped—unknown to another 
division whose life blood depended 
on that one report. 


Total systems 


To overcome the inherent obsta- 
cles, the new corporate systems de- 
partment set for itself certain 
goals. The most important of these 
was that of developing an accept- 
ance throughout McDonnell of the 
“total systems” approach. The term 
was defined as systems developed 
for the good of the entire corpora- 
tion wherein each would have to 
give and take for the benefit of all. 
Like the pieces of a jig saw puzzle, 
each approved system or procedure 
had to fit the corporate pattern and 
the long range “total systems” plan. 
Of course, at first it was necessary 
to approach even the smallest rou- 
tine carefully and with patience, 
but even these early small gains 
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“There is a basic weakness in the ‘committee’ approach to automation; it 


were conceived in terms of the 
over-all plan which eliminated much 
“redoing” at a later date. 


“Home grown” analyst 

Selling the idea of “total systems” 
could be accomplished only by a 
high caliber of work turned out on 
the first small projects. Trained sys- 
tems analysts were needed for even 
these first tasks. However, this kind 
of a person was a rare bird indeed 
—and particularly so when coupled 
with a specific budget limitation. 

McDonnell solved its analyst 
problem by picking likely young 
blood and affording this select 
group a training program that has 
produced excellent results. Those 
selected for this program were from 
a variety of backgrounds with pref- 
erence given to college men. Some 
were recent graduates of the liberal 
arts or sciences, others were experi- 
enced technicians trained in such 
highly skilled sciences as account- 
ing and industrial engineering, and 
still others had degrees or some 
formal training in such fields as law, 
engineering, and business adminis- 
tration. Thus, a broad base of for- 
mal training was available to the 
fledgling department. 

But regardless of his educational 
background or previous experience, 
each of the new potential analysts 
participated in an on-the-job train- 
ing program wherein McDonnell 
utilized the elaborate educational 
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program made available by IBM, 
along with training media of its 
own making. An extensive systems 
library was collected and each new 
analyst was expected to make full 
use of this facility. 

The “doers” of a company often 
resist change in routines. The Mc- 
Donnell analyst is trained to accept 
this fact when he starts to build his 
points of contact in operating areas. 
He is made to recognize that to 
move too rapidly may well reduce 
his chance of ultimate success. A 
rule of thumb that is religiously 
applied requires him to make 80% 
of the effort towards cooperation. 
If he does, the other fellow will 
normally make up the other 20%. 

Independent of the development 
of the corporate systems depart- 
ment, a feasibility study was made 
to determine the advisability of 
placing an order for a computer. 
The study, completed in 1955, re- 
sulted in ordering an IBM 705 to 
replace in part the conventional 
IBM tabulating equipment already 
in use. The prevailing computer 
concept at that time was to think 
in terms of the computer as an 
extension of the tabulating mechan- 
ical arm. Although many early 
exponents recognized that the com- 
puter could perform many func- 
tions with greater speed and accu- 
racy, our thinking was generally 
limited to viewing the computer in 
the light of the familiar tabulating 
modus operandi. 


Control by committee? 
Computer activities require top 
management vision in order to 
achieve the tremendous impetus 
essential for any automation pro- 
gram. In addition, such vision must 
recognize the necessity for dele- 
gating responsibility for this new 
function to a level of management 
which is comparable with other 
major functional areas. To satisfy 
these conditions, the usual ap- 
proach to the basic problem of or- 
ganizing internally for the com- 
puter is to establish an “automation 
committee” comprised of the top 
operating officials of the company. 
The thinking behind this kind of 
approach seems sound enough, but 
there is a basic weakness in this 


kind of committee type organiza- 
tion. The weakness is that no one 
person is given singular responsi- 
bility to put the show on the road. 
Each member of the committee has 
his prime operating responsibility, 
and he must of necessity place any 
other functional responsibility sec- 
ondary to his principal assignment. 
Worse yet, on any committee such 
as this, usually one member will 
emerge as the guiding hand _ be- 
cause he recognizes the potential of 
the computer as related to his own 
activity, and usually to the exclu- 
sion or only partial inclusion of 
other operating areas. Result: we 
are back into a limited cycle which 
is diametrically opposed to the 
“total systems” concept. It must be 
remembered that “total systems” 
requires an equal partnership in 
systems activities for all functional 
areas of the company, wherein no 
function is considered as_ being 
unique or separate from the whole. 

To counter the weakness that 
seems to be inherent with the 
automation committee approach, 
McDonnell decided to assign the 
computer responsibility to a strong 
systems department whose corpo- 
rate prerogative and _ objectivity 
were recognized, and which was 
organizationally separated from any 
specific operating activity. This was 
done to eliminate any possibility of 
favoring the home team. 


Systems and the computer 


McDonnell management rea- 
soned this way: it made little sense 
to have total systems being devel- 
oped by the systems department 
and yet the programming for the 
on-order computer being done 
somewhere else. Shouldn't the pro- 
gramming be incorporated as a part 
of the systems effort inasmuch as 
there is only a fine distinction as to 
where systems work ends and pro- 
gramming begins? We concluded 
that it didn’t make much sense to 
have the tabulating equipment, 
which in effect would evolve as a 
support medium for the computer, 
and the computer itself operated 
outside of the jurisdiction of the 
people charged with putting the 
computer to work. 

The computer, it was recognized, 
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is that no one person is responsible for putting the show on the road.” 


was an iconoclast so far as conven- 
tional organization was concerned. 
It could make no distinction be- 
tween functions, i.e., the system 
dictated the program and the pro- 
gram directed the computer and its 
supporting peripheral tabulating 
activity. To think in terms other 
than the total systems approach for 
the computer would be in direct 
conflict with the capabilities of the 
computer itself, and the dreams of 
truly integrated data processing 
would be delayed for perhaps 
years. Therefore, McDonnell man- 
agement logically concluded that 
the systems and programming ef- 
forts must be formally consolidated 
along with the entire data process- 
ing operation. 

The training program already 
initiated for the systems analyst 
tied in perfectly with the train- 
ing needed for the programmer. 
Whereas the systems analyst needed 
a thorough knowledge of program- 
ming and tabulating, the program- 
mer likewise was better qualified if 
trained in tabulating and in the 
broad concept of systems work. 
Within a short period of time after 
these two groups of specialists were 
consolidated within one depart- 
ment, a liaison between the two 
groups developed wherein the pro- 
grammer would deal informally and 
directly with his colleague, the sys- 
tems analyst. In fact, each was ex- 
pected to lend direct assistance to 
the other. 

In time, it is expected that each 
will know the other’s work so well 
that the distinction between the 
systems analyst and the program- 
mer will for all practical purposes 
disappear. This in itself will be a 
considerable advantage, for then 
the system being developed for the 
computer will in many cases be 
developed all the way from the sys- 
tems study through the actual pro- 
gramming for the computer by the 
same analyst. McDonnell feels that 
by so doing it will get the job done 
more quickly and personnel doing 
the job will be much more versatile 
and valuable to the company. 


Divisional systems groups 


Human nature makes people more 
receptive to ideas that are gener- 
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Wheel of functions 


This wheel chart shows how McDonnel Aircraft’s 
“total systems” approach keeps corporate 
and divisional systems functions coordinated. 


ated from within. Perhaps this feel- 
ing is somewhat mollified if the 
corporate systems man is skillfull 
in his approach, but he can never 
completely eliminate the inbred 
skepticism most operating people 
have for the outsider who is “trying 
to run my _ business.” Therefore, 
McDonnell management reasoned 
that one ingredient should be 
added if its computer program was 
to be fully successful. It now had 
a strong corporate systems depart- 
ment serving all operating divisions 
but a member of none. The cor- 
porate systems concept was gen- 
erally accepted throughout the 
company, but the operating divi- 
sions had to be drawn into the plan 
as active participants. Therefore, 
steps were taken to develop and 
strengthen existing divisional sys- 
tems groups, and to establish a divi- 
sional systems function in those 
divisions where none existed. 

The corporate prerogative of the 
corporate systems department was 
retained, but its function changed 


considerably. It became the catalyst 
of the total systems effort while the 
divisional systems groups were re- 
sponsible for developing adequate 
systems within their own divisions. 
The divisional systems group today 
has an absolute prerogative within 
its own division so long as its efforts 
do not cross the divisional line and 
involve other divisions. If the sys- 
tems project is of such a broad 
scope, then the corporate systems 
department must intervene and 
coordinate the efforts of the several 
divisional systems groups involved. 
The divisional systems function 
normally reports to top divisional 
management. This affords these 
groups the opportunity to know and 
understand specific divisional prob- 
lems. Through close liaison with 
their divisional management they 
are better able to serve the interests 
of their division. In practice it has 
been proved that operating people 
consider their own systems groups 
as “one of our own” and thus the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Fiow firms are shaping 
their retirement plans 


Why do these facts about pension plans concern you? Because the cur- 


rent patterns and trends in pension planning may influence your own 


company s retirement program—now, or in the future. Here 600 insured 


group retirement plans are compared by the company that insures them. 


uuu = Pension plans are 
getting more numerous, more lib- 
eral, more alike. 

For example, if your pension plan 
is typical in every respect of the 
majority, it probably shapes up like 
this: 

Your plan is funded by either the 
group annuity or deposit adminis- 
tration method, and has eligibility 
requirements based on years of 
service and minimum age. Normal 
retirement age is 65. The plan is 
non-contributory, has vesting privi- 
leges and is based on a fixed benefit 
formula. It contains an early retire- 
ment option and allows the em- 
ployee to have his pension con- 
tinued to another person upon his 
death after retirement. 

This picture of the “typical” re- 
tirement plan is reflected in a study 
completed by Connecticut General 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. The 
study was designed to indicate pres- 
ent patterns and trends in pension 
planning. 

The insurance firm based its anal- 
ysis on a sampling of some 600 of 
the retirement plans it insures. 
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Some of these plans were started as 
many as 30 years ago; others are 
new. 

The study deals with the seven 
factors most strongly influencing the 
cost of a pension plan. These are: 
the funding method, eligibility, re- 
tirement age, benefits, employee 
contributions, vesting and options. 

First the 600 plans were tabu- 
lated all together. Then they were 
studied on the basis of 27 industry 
breakdowns—ranging from advertis- 
ing with six plans in the sample to 
wholesale and retail with 37 plans. 

Full findings of the Connecticut 
General study are available on re- 
quest in a printed report (see box). 
The remainder of this article is ed- 
ited from that portion of the report 
dealing with all industry. 


Funding the pension plan 
There are various ways to fund 
or finance pension benefits under an 
insured group retirement plan. Nor- 
mally the pension preferences and 
requirements of a company can be 
met under one or the other of the 
most common funding methods: 


® Group annuity method, which 
provides that a unit of retirement 
income is actually purchased each 
year and immediately guaranteed 
for each employee covered. 

® Deposit administration method, 
which provides that an employer 
make yearly contributions to the 


GROUP ANNUITY Bs oe 


(including profit sharing) 
DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION a 34° 
GROUP PERMANENT MM 6% 
OTHER @ 4% 


plan, but nothing is purchased for 
an individual employee until retire- 
ment, at which time the pension 
purchased is guaranteed in the 
same manner as under a group an- 
nuity. 

The primary differences between 
these two methods lie in the degree 
of flexibility and the guarantees. 

When substantial insurance bene- 
fits are desired, the group perma- 
nent method is used. Or if employer 
contributions are tied directly to the 
profit picture, the form of group an- 
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nuity known as profit sharing is 
used. 

Although the type of funding 
may have a definite effect on the 
initial outlay, ultimate cost should 
not vary significantly since, over a 
number of years, the cost of any 
plan will equal the benefits paid, 
plus the expenses incurred, less the 
interest earned. Before a choice is 
made as to which financing method 
to use, the objectives and main pro- 
visions of the plan should be de- 
cided upon. In addition, every per- 
tinent aspect of the firm’s desires 
and financial position should be 
analyzed. All of these facts will 
have a definite bearing on the most 
effective and efficient manner of 
funding. 


TRENDS 

Until the late 1930’s most insured 
group retirement plans were fund- 
ed under the group annuity meth- 
od. Because of an increasing desire 
for more flexibility in financing pen- 
sion benefits, together with a will- 
ingness to give up some of the im- 
portant guarantees, there has been a 
definite trend in recent years to- 
wards the deposit administration 
method. This trend has been fur- 
ther accelerated because of its par- 
ticular adaptability to the negotiat- 
ed type of pension plan. Although, 
as the chart indicates, the majority 
of the surveyed plans are still of the 
group annuity type, the trend be- 
comes apparent through a review of 
those more recently installed by 
Connecticut General. In 1956, 60% 
were of the deposit administration 
type and in 1957, 65% were of this 
type. 

The dynamic nature of the retire- 
ment field has led to continuing 
new concepts: split funding, im- 
mediate participation guarantee 
(IPG), cost of living plans, etc. 
Basically, however, these are varia- 
tions of the group annuity or deposit 
administration funding methods. 


Eligibility requirements 

The eligibility requirements es- 
tablished determine the class of em- 
ployee who may become covered 
under the plan (i.e., salaried, hourly 
paid, union members or employees 
with earnings in excess’ of $4,200). 
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dividual industries. 
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In addition, there are normally set 
forth certain qualifications that 
must be met by the employee be- 
fore he may become eligible to have 
benefits purchased for him. 

Since benefits are not purchased 
for the employee under a deposit 
administration contract until he re- 
tires, these qualifications usually 
consist of the completion of a cer- 


DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION PLANS 
0 YEARS SERVICE g7% 


5 YEARS SERVICE mus 11% 

10 YEARS SERVICE ee 
15 YEARS SERVICE mums 19°. 

20 YEARS SERVICE Ey 


OTHER YEARS SERVICE gums 22% 
GROUP ANNUITY PLANS 


YEARS OF SERVICE ONLY ggg 36°. 


YEARS OF SERVICE & 
MINIMUM AGE 


MISC. gw 7% 


tain number of years of service at 
retirement age. 

Under the group annuity type of 
contract where a unit of annuity is 
purchased each year for an employ- 
ee, the qualifications usually take 
the form of attainment of a certain 
age and/or completion of a number 
of years of service (e.g., age 30 and 
three years of service ) before bene- 
fits begin to be purchased. 

Some plans also have a maximum 
age limitation included within the 
eligibility requirements, thereby ex- 
cluding employees aged 60 or 65 
and older from joining the formal 
plan. Normally retirement benefits 
for these employees are provided on 
an informal out-of-payroll basis. 


TRENDS 

As the charts indicate, the eligi- 
bility requirements generally used 
are a combination of years of service 
and minimum age for group an- 
nuity plans, and 10 years of service 
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at retirement age for deposit ad- 
ministration plans. The trend to- 
ward these requirements becomes 
more evident when plans installed 
by Connecticut General in 1956 
and 1957 are reviewed: 76% of the 
group annuity plans in 1956 and 80% 
of the group annuity plans in 1957 
used a years of service and mini- 
mum age requirement. Forty-three 
percent of the deposit administra- 
tion plans in 1956 and 46% of the 
deposit administration plans in 
1957 used 10 vears of service. Over 
the years it has been apparent that 
eligibility requirements are becom- 
ing less strict. Fifteen years of serv- 
ice used to be the norm under de- 
posit administration plans while a 
five-vear waiting period and at least 
age 30 were common to group an- 
nuity. Now, 10 years of service is 
the most common eligibility re- 
quirement under deposit adminis- 
tration plans and one year of service 
and age 25 is the most common un- 
der group annuity plans. 


Retirement age 
In the ideal situation, a retire- 
ment plan should provide that em- 


MALES 
NORMAL AGE 65 2S 90°, 
NORMAL AGE 60° 1% 
NORMAL AGE 70! 2% 
OTHER NORMAL 
RETIREMENT AGE 1% 
FEMALES 
NORMAL AGE 65 ES 90°, 
NORMAL AGE 60 M8% 
NORMAL AGE 70! 1% 
OTHER NORMAL 
RETIREMENT AGE’ 1% 


OTHER FEATURES 
GRADED 


RETIREMENT Cees 


ployees will retire at exactly the age 
when their usefulness is so impaired 
that they are no longer contributing 
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Union influence has resulted in an increased awareness and interest by both 


to a company’s progress. Since this 
age varies from individual to indi- 
vidual and from industry to indus- 
try, an arbitrary date is usually 
established to provide for the syste- 
matic retirement of older employ- 
ees. With the advent of the Social 
Security system in the mid-1930's 
and its establishment of age 65 as 
the arbitrary retirement age, almost 
all private retirement plans have 
also adopted it as the age for nor- 
mal retirement. 

Many plans, however, also in- 
clude provisions for early or late re- 
tirement to handle those situations 
where it appears in the best interest 
of the employee and the company 
that the individual retire on a date 
other than his normal retirement 
date. 

When a new plan is inaugurated, 
a popular method of retiring older 
workers is to provide for “graded” 
normal retirement—for example, all 
employees aged 55 or over when 
the plan goes into effect will retire 
on the completion of 10 years of 
further service but not later than 
age 70. Graded retirement is gen- 
erally provided only for employees 
working for the employer on the ef- 
fective date of the plan. By grading 
retirement, the employee has the 
opportunity to better prepare him- 
self for retirement and to accumu- 
late more extensive benefits than 
those to which he would other- 
wise be entitled. In addition, the 
employer has a longer period over 
which to pre-fund benefits. 


TRENDS 

Age 65 is well established as the 
normal retirement age. This may 
be seen clearly in the chart. 

Although no definite trends have 
developed, there has been an in- 
creasing amount of discussion to- 
ward raising the normal retirement 
age to 68 or 70 because of medical 
advances that are prolonging life 
and because of the increasing per- 
centage of older people in the total 
population. Widespread changes 
will probably not take hold, how- 
ever, unless the Social Security re- 
tirement age is revised. 

There has also been discussion 
about lowering the normal retire- 
ment ‘age, particularly for women. 
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about $4.4 billion. 


VITAL STATISTICS 
In 1950 some 13,500 private retirement plans covered about nine million 
| employees. By last year the figures had grown to 40,000 qualified plans 
covering some 16.5 million people. Last year’s outlay for these plans was 


These figures point to this fact: firms of all sizes and in all industries 
are adopting retirement plans for their employees because it has become 
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| evident that a retirement plan is a sound business investment. 
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Much of this came about as the re- 
sult of the Social Security lowering 
of the retirement age for women. 
The cost of providing full benefits at 
a lower normal retirement age and 
the trend towards increasing lon- 
gevity would seem to preclude, 
however, a general movement to- 
ward a lower normal retirement 
age. 

There are certain industries that 
deviate, at least partially, from the 
age 65 norm. Perhaps the most out- 
standing example is the airline in- 
dustry, many of whose plans call 
for normal retirement of pilots at 
age 60 and provide for early retire- 
ment at age 45. 


Benefits 

Retirement benefits are usually 
based on a definite formula which 
recognizes one or both of two prime 
factors: 1) length of service and 2) 
earnings. Generally speaking if both 
are recognized, the formula is one 
of the “fixed benefit” tvpe. i.c.. 1% 
FIXED BENEFIT PLANS ES 63°, 


FLAT BENEFIT PLANS [RR 23% 


MONEY PURCHASE Ma 12% 
(including profit sharing) 


MISCELLANEOUS 2% 

of earnings for each year of service. 
Often there will be a higher benefit 
on earnings over the Social Security 
level such as 1% up to $4,200 and 
2% on everything over it. 

If there is no recognition of earn- 
ings, the formula is known as a “flat 
benefit,” i.c., $2 a month for each 
year of service. This type of formula 
is used in the majority of negotiated 
plans. 

Occasionally there is no definite 
formula to determine an_ individ- 
ual’s benefit. Instead, the plan spe- 
cifies that an amount equal to a per- 
centage of salary will be used each 
year to purchase as much annuity 


as the rates permit. This is known 
as a “money purchase” plan. This 
type of arrangement is also nor- 
mally used in insured profit-sharing 
plans with the benefits dependent 
on the amount of profits allocated to 
the plan. 

Some firms, desiring to provide 
benefits for both their hourly and 
salaried employees under one plan, 
have combined the flat and fixed 
benefit formulas—(the flat benefit 
to provide a base and the fixed ben- 
efit to provide benefits on earnings 
generally in excess of the Social Se- 
curity amount). 


TRENDS 

Although the majority of the 
cases studied are still of the fixed 
benefit type as can be seen in the 
chart, 1956-57 figures indicate a 
trend toward the flat benefit type. 
During those two years 47% were 
flat benefit and only 427 fixed bene- 
fit. Seven percent combined both 
approaches under one plan. 

Continued bargaining by unions 
for flat benefit types of plans should 
insure their steady growth, but the 
fixed benefit will probably still re- 
main the most popular type of for- 
mula for determining the benefits 
of salaried employees. 

In the past few years there has 
been a noticeable increase in inter- 
est in insured profit-sharing plans, 
especially by smaller firms. 


Employee contributions 

Many plans require that eligible 
employees contribute towards the 
total cost of their benefits. The usual 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY SES 62°/, 
CONTRIBUTORY EEE 38°, 
approach under a contributory plan 
is to have the contributions ex- 
pressed as a percentage of earnings, 
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employers and employees in retirement benefits. 


such as 2% of the first $4,200 and 4% 
of the excess. 

If the employee contributes, he is 
normally guaranteed the return of 
his contributions with interest ei- 
ther in cash at termination of em- 
ployment, as a death benefit if he 
should die before retirement or in 
the form of retirement income when 
he retires. 

There are a number of advan- 
tages to both the contributory and 
non-contributory approach which 
should be thoroughly explored be- 
fore a decision to adopt either one 
is made. 


TRENDS 

The trend in contributory and 
non-contributory pension plans has, 
historically, shifted back and forth. 
The fact that employer contribu- 
tions to a qualified pension plan are 
tax deductible to the employer 
while employees must pay taxes on 
their contributions is a strong factor 
in a prevalence of non-contributory 
plans. Added to this is the unions’ 
strong opposition to the contribu- 
tory plan. A review of the plans in- 
stalled during the two vear period 
1956-1957 gives a good indication of 
the trend. During this period 29% 
of the plans studied were contribu- 
tory and 71% were non-contributory. 

Future legislation may provide 
more liberal tax treatment to em- 
ployee contributions. If this should 
happen, the pendulum could very 
well swing at least partially back to- 
wards the contributory pension plan. 


Vesting 

Many plans provide that an em- 
ployee may retain a part or all of 
the pension credits accrued even 
though he should terminate his em- 
ployment before retirement. This is 
referred to as vested rights. Al- 
though some plans provide full vest- 


PLANS WITH VESTING ae 72% 
PLANS WITHOUT VESTING Sa (28% 


ing immediately, the majority es- 
tablish certain requirements that 
must be met before the employee 
becomes vested. In general, these 
requirements are based on years of 
service or the attainment of a speci- 
fied age and completion of a num- 
ber of years of service. Most vesting 
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schedules provide for the gradual 
acquiring, through _ successive 
stages, of a 100% status:for instance, 
25% after five years of service, 50% 
after 10, 75% after 15, 100% after 20. 


TRENDS 


The trend in recent years has 
been toward the liberalization of 
vesting schedules or perhaps includ- 
ing nominal schedules where none 
existed before. Unions, in particu- 
lar, have been bargaining for liber- 
alized schedules to provide their 
workers with greater flexibility and 
mobility to change jobs without the 
loss of pension rights. Although this 
tends to defeat one goal of an em- 
ployer-established pension plan, 
namely a reduction in labor turn- 
over, a reasonable vesting schedule 
does assure the longer term employ- 
ee of protection against any form 
of unexpected job termination. 


Options 

In order that there might be some 
flexibility for the employee in re- 
ceiving his retirement income, one 
or more options are often made 
available. The chart indicates the 
prevalence of the four options most 


CONTINGENT ANNUI- 


TANT Tee oe 7305 
EARLY RETIREMENT ees 7 
LATE RETIREMENT ee 
SOCIAL SECURITY ‘ee 6S. 


frequently used. The majority of 
plans offer at least one option with 
a large number of plans including 
all four. The contingent annuitant 
option allows the employee to have 
a pension continued to another per- 
son upon his death after retirement. 
Both the early and late (post- 
poned) retirement options permit 
flexibility as to when an employee 
may retire. The Social Security op- 
tion can be offered in conjunction 
with early retirement to provide a 
level income to the retired employ- 
ee both before and after Social Se- 


curity benefits begin and_ until 
death. 
TRENDS 


Until recently, unions have in 
general been bargaining only for in- 
creased pension benefits for their 
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workers. However, it is quite clear 
that they are becoming more inter- 
ested in the addition of certain op- 


tions. A review of all non-contribu- 
tory plans studied may give some 
idea of the trend. 
Prior 
to 1956 1957 

Options 1956 plans plans 
Contingent 

annuitant 61% 65% 74% 
Early 

retirement 68% 71% 80% 


Contributory plans continue to 
show an even higher percentage of 
these options. For instance, 92% of 
contributory plans include a con- 
tingent annuitant option and 89% 
include an early retirement option. 
It would seem that employers are 
more inclined to include variations, 
such as options, under plans whose 
cost is partially borne by the em- 
plovees. 

In general, the use of the Social 
Security option has declined some- 
what over the years. This is due pri- 
marily to union disinterest and the 
fact that its use is limited to very 
specialized situations. 

While the late retirement option 
has not been as popular as its early 
retirement counterpart, its use has 
been increasing. 


Negotiated pluns 


The Inland Steel decision of 1948 
held that retirement plans were a 
proper subject for collective bar- 
gaining. As a direct result, many re- 
tirement plans were negotiated in 
the ensuing years. 

In negotiating for a retirement 
plan, a common approach is to 
agree on a cents-per-hour basis to 
finance the benefits. The plan itself 
is designed within this cost limita- 
tion. 

A pattern has been established 
over the years and the majority of 
negotiated plans fall into this pat- 
tern. Most insured plans of this 
type utilize the deposit administra- 
tion funding method, the flat bene- 
fit formula and an eligibility re- 
quirement consisting of the comple- 
tion of a number of years of service 
at retirement. 

In addition to retirement bene- 
fits, most negotiated plans provide a 
disability benefit to members who 
become totally and permanently 
disabled prior to retirement. Within 
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particular unions, other benefits, 
such as widows’ benefits and sev- 
erance benefits, are sometimes writ- 
ten into the retirement plan. 

The influence exerted by unions 
in the pension field has resulted in 
an increased awareness and interest 
by both employers and employees 
in retirement benefits and conse- 
quent later age security. 


TRENDS 

Many of the early negotiated 
plans were of the “Social Security 
offset type,” e.g., $100 a month in- 
clusive of Social Security benefits. 
For the most part, this tvpe has 
been replaced by the flat benefit 
times vears of service formula, such 
as $2 per month times years of serv- 
ice. A maximum years of service, 
such as has limited the total 
amount of pension. The trend, how- 
ever, has been towards eliminating 
this provision. 

An integral part of union nego- 
tiation has been the periodic in- 
crease of the benefit formula. 

Negotiated plans have usually 
been non-contributory and every 
indication is that this will continue 
to be the case, although there have 
been discussions of adding supple- 
mentary contributory plans provid- 
ing increased benefits to those elect- 
ing to participate. 

In reviewing the demands of the 
major unions, future trends should 
be toward: 


1. Increases in the benefit level. 
Addition of vesting or liberali- 
zation of vesting requirements on 
plans that have vesting. 

3. Improved disability benefits 
and more liberal eligibility require- 
ments for disability benefits. 

4, Addition of “widow’s benefits.” 


A somewhat different approach 
adopted by some unions is the so- 
called “area plan.” Instead of nego- 
tiating a separate pension plan with 
each employer within a given area, 
a master plan covering all the union 
members in the area is negotiated 
with representatives of all the em- 
ployers involved. Since there is in 
effect only one pension plan cover- 
ing a number of employers, a union 
member can terminate with one 
employer and go to work for an- 
other covered under the plan with- 
out losing any of his pension bene- 
fits. = 
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Thompson, BR "2.2912; NASHVILLE: 


G. W. Sisk, AL 6-8851. 

TEXAS, CORPUS CHRISTI: B. G. 
Helm, TU 3-5261; DALLAS: G. B. 
Shafer, H. W. Secker, C. Stewart, FL 
717-4627; HOUSTON: G. B. Haggott, R. F. 
Hendrix, JA 4-2405; LUBBOCK: B. 
Stewart, PO 3-1261; SAN ANTONIO: 
W. D. Gaston, PE 2-5161. 


MOUNTAIN 


COLORADO, DENVER: R. J. Folkman, 
AC ‘2-5440. 


PACIFIC 
CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES: J. A. 
Cook, L. espie, J. Drummond, T. 
Gowran, T I. McKee, A. W. Skelton, 
NO 3-2251; OAKLAND: B. J. Lund- 
quist, TE 2-7156; SACRAMENTO: D. 
ree GI 3-5019; SAN BERNARDINO: 
? Cundiff, TU 9-3191; SAN DIEGO: 
S Greene, CY 5-3508; SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, H. F. DuPre, KL 2-2648; SAN 
JOSE: B. Keagy, CY 3-1138 


‘ 

ie 

hit N, PORTLAND: A. Bouchard 
ii} A 3-5924. 
{fi WASHINGTON. SEATTLE: W. E. 
i ooth, - . 
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If " 
paper work \ 
has you l 
“bottled up”... 





AEC A 


you can get expert help from one of Reynolds & 
Reynolds representatives! He offers business forms 
and systems that are individually tailored to fit 
your specific needs. Reynolds & Reynolds repre- 
sentatives have shown thousands of large and small 
companies how properly designed forms carefully 
coordinated can simplify and speed office proce- 
dures, cut overhead costs and increase profits. Your 
own paper work bottlenecks might be broken by 
combining several forms into one multiple part 
set... or eliminating copies from certain forms 

. . or letting No Carbon Required Paper solve a 
problem. 





it RY 





Let a Reynolds & Reynolds representative 





' ‘ break your paper work bottleneck...no obli- 
tis gation! See list on adjoining page...call today! 


e Reynolds & ni a pane st 
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DAYTON, OHIO ¢ CELINA, OHIO ¢ DALLAS, TEXAS #¢ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


BUSINESS FORMS AND 
SYSTEMS SINCE 1866 


Also manufacturers of Post-Rite 
Pegboard Accounting Systems 


(Circle number 135 for more information) 
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4 COPY PROBLEMS YOU CAN SOLVE 


WITH A SINGLE COPYING STATION 












































Copies hard to read? You 
get clear sharp copies every 
time with Photostat® pho- 
tographic copying equip- 
ment. A central photocopy- 
ing station handles all your 
copy needs, maintains effi- 
ciency, assures reproduc- 
tions of consistent quality. 


al 


Not enough copies ? A flick 
of a finger gives you as 
many clear, exact copies as 
you need. For example, the 
desk-size Photostat Junior 
Continuous Models copy 
anything written, drawn, or 
typed — automatically give 
you dry, collated copies 
ready for use. 


Too much waste? You can 
end the waste of effort, 
time, and materials spent 
irying to make ‘‘good”’ cop- 
@s. Photostat photocopying 
us is easy to use, 
> in performance. 
copy (and they 
all good) costs 
the same; there 
_is no waste. 


Service headaches ? Serv- 
. ice and maintenance are eas- 
* ier when you have a central 
: system; and Photostat Cor- 
poration is noted for com- 
plete service, starting with 
operator training — service 
that saves your money. 


Because we market both desk-side and central station units (as 
well as equipment for microfilm and offset duplicating) we can 
recommend the copying system or combination of systems that’s 
best for your copying needs. 


Just call the nearby Photostat Corporation Service Office, or write us. 






PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P. O. BOX 1970 MM «+ ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAT is the trade mark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


(Circle number 122 for more information) 


PHOTOCOPYING 
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PHOTOSTAT 
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Thought 
starters 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Unit speeds invoice 
tabbing procedure 


Manually affixing shipping labels 
to continuous forms can be a time 
consuming job. To speed this oper- 
ation, Weber Marking Systems has 
designed a machine which automat- 
ically tabs addressing stencils on 
each form. 

Called the Tabber 300, speed is 
adjustable up to 2,400 forms per 
hour. The unit also counts the forms 








Tabber automatically positions 
stencils on continuous forms. 


as they are tabbed. It accommo- 
dates forms up to 20 inches wide. 

After tabbing, forms and stencils 
can be addressed simultaneously by 
typewriter or any automatic equip- 
ment. 

For complete details on this Weber 
tabbing machine, circle number 263 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Low cost check writer provides 
tamper-proof impressions 


A check writer just announced by 
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Faymus Division, Bankers & Mer- 
chants, Inc. is priced at only $23.95. 
With this new Model H unit, check 
amounts are indelibly imprinted 
and perforated. The deep emboss- 
ing the maker states, cannot be 
altered without detection. Clear, 
sharp numbers can be printed with 
either single or double spacing. Op- 
eration is simple and accurate. One- 
piece metal construction gives quiet 
mechanical operation. 

For more details on this check 
writer, circle number 254 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


New dispenser serves 

hot coffee, fresh cream 
Perk-Ette, a completely auto- 

matic percolator is introduced by 

Perk-Ette, Inc. Controlled manually 


= q ‘ 





Sanitary coffee brewer occupies 
three square feet of floor space. 


or with a coin, it plugs into any or- 
dinary wall socket. No water con- 
nections or drain are required. 

With this unit, piping hot coffee 
is available at any hour and fresh 
cream is kept under refrigeration. 
Since coffee is automatically 
brewed, there’s no time lost in prep- 
aration or delivery. 

For more details on this coffee 
server, circle number 264 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


New microfilm system 
speeds data retrieving 

Eastman Kodak Co. has devel- 
oped a Minicard system for record- 
ing documents, pictures or other 
data photographically on pieces of 
film about the size of a postage 
stamp. Through electronic controls 
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CUT SHIPMENT 


ADDRESSING COSTS 


DRASTICALLY 






Get this Free Booklet 


This valuable booklet, “Assembly Line” Shipment Address- 


ing, is your key to immediate savings if you are using 
individually typed shipping labels or brush stenciling for 
multiple shipments to the same address. 

It describes the fastest and most. economical methods for 
addressing shipments by using Weber handprinters and 
Jabel printing machines. Read how a customer’s address can 
be put on one stencil and then used repeatedly to replace 
hours of typing individual labels—see how you can save 
money without making a large investment or changing your 
present routine. 

Get the facts—learn how you can cut shipping costs. Write 
on your letterhead for a copy of “Assembly Line” Shipment 
Addressing. WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, Division of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., Inc., Weber Industrial 
Park, Mount Prospect, Ill. Dept. 191 





MARKING SYSTEMS 


ORIGINATORS OF 
“ TOUCH-STENCILING” 


(Circle number 146 for more information) 


WEBER HANDOPRINTERS 


WEBER LABEL PRINTING MACHINES 


eal ced 
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iu S LAS H THE COST OF 
: CARRYING INVENTORY 
with this remarkable how-to book » 


The first book on scientific inventory control written 


for the practical operating man 


HERE IS THE FIRST and only book on 
mathematical inventory control writ- 
ten for the man who must do the job 
himself. it is not a text book—nor is 
it a theoretical study. Instead, it 
plunges directly into the heart of your 
problem—-HOW MUCH to make or 
buy, and WHEN to make or buy it. 

Scientific Inventory Control shows 
how modern business mathematics 
can give you the answers to these 
questions—but you don’t have to be 
a mathematician to read and use this 
handbook. 86  easy-to-understand 
tables and figures “lead you by the 
hand” through proved-in-use formulas 
that are now being used to control 
inventory in dozens of well-managed 
firms. 


You will find valuable guides on 
how to establish the proper safety 
margins to avoid out-of-stock situa- 
tions . how to evaluate the quality 
of lead-time data . . . how to com- 
pute order quantities when usage is 
variable . . how to handle the 
quantity discount problem . .. . how 
to make a scientific inventory study. 
And you'll understand the practical 
language because Scientific Inventory 
Control was written by a_ practical 
operating man—Evert Welch, Direc- 
tor of Procurement, Aeronautical Di- 
vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell. 


Don’t pay unless you're satisfied 
You can prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that this new book will save you 





without risking a cent. Glance 


money 
at the table of contents below. If the 
subject matter seems to fit your firm’s 
problems, fill in the coupon below or 
the order card bound into this issue 
of MANAGEMENT METHODS. 


We will send you your copy of 
Scientific Inventory Control promptly. 
Examine the volume for 5 days, test 
out a few of its formulas, satisfy your- 
self that you can use it profitably to 
reduce inventory levels. Then, if you 
are completely satisfied, send us a 
check for $12.50. Otherwise, return 
the book without obligation. 





[ Reconciles the 
conflict between 
production and 
procurement 





You've heard the argument between production and purchasing men. 

The purchasing department says: “Why can’t we buy in larger quantities . 
must the requisitions for the same item be placed repetitively!” 

The production department says: “Wiy can’t Purchasing understand that inventories 
cost money . . . that profits result from inventory turnover?” 

Scientific Inventory Control will reconcile these two points of view in the only positive, 
practical way—with mathematical proof that can be readily understood and applied to 
standard material items as well as items subject to frequent change. 


. why 








Chapter I—introduction to scien- 


graphs and rules How 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


to make 


Chapter XII — the importance of 


of orders is only a partial answer 


tific inventory control Why formu- and use a large variety of tools leadtime in the reorder point to satisfactory inventory perform- 
las are advantageous in the de- for order quantity determina- problem How to evaluate leadtime ance. 

terminations that create inventory, tion. data in the determination of re- Chapter XV — safety stock for- 
and why the usual approaches may Chapter — order quantity order points. mulas and applications How to 
fail. formulas under variable unit costs Chapter XIII — the importance prepare a formula for manual or 
Chapter Il—distribution - by - or quantity discounts How to of usage in the reorder point prob- data computer use and for over- 
value in inventory How to an- modify order quantity decisions lem How to evaluate usage data all improvement of inventory per- 
alyze inventory in terms of rela- where there are tooling or setup in the determination reorder formance. 

tive annual usage to _ properly charges where the _ price points. Chapter XVI — making an in- 
allocate emphasis to various changes at fixed quantity discount Chapter XIV — The importance ventory study How to make use 
parts. points. of order frequency in the reorder of scientific principles in a_ typi- 
Chapter IlI—working and safety Chapter VIII — order quantity point problem Why stock failures cal application to a simple inven- 
stocks How to identify the two formulas under variable usage as a percentage of the number tory. 

segments of any inventory: stock How to use order formulas where 


for usage and protection against 
stockout. 

Chapter IV—an 
to the order quantity 
How to make _ cost 
in working inventory’ without 


initial approach 
decision 


reductions 


the projected usage is a variable. 


Chapter IX — order quantity and 
the electronic computer How the 
computer of the future will make 
analyses. 


Management Publishing Corp. B-6 
22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


making the usual cost studies of 
carrying inventory or order place- 
ment. 

Chapter V—the usual approach to 
Scientific order quantity formulas 
How to derive the standard formu- 
las from cost data and how to 


determine the proper values for 
that data. 

Chapter VI — order quantity 
formulas, tables, graphs, nomo- 


Chapter X — scientific order quan- 
tity summarized How to anticipate 
some problems of scientific order 
formula. 


Chapter XI — an introduction to 
Scientific reorder point theory 
Why the reorder point decision 
is important in inventory § and 
how it creates a buffer stock for 
the reduction of inventory fail- 
ures. 


ee 


City & State 


NR ae acts 


Please send me a free-examination copy of SCIENTIFIC INVEN- 
TORY CONTROL. At the end of 5 days, | will either return the 
book, or send you, $12.50. 
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the system can retrieve any desired 
information by searching the filmed 
records at speeds up to 1,000 per 
minute. 

Each miniature film record can 
include up to 12 legal-size docu- 
ments at a reduction ratio of 60 to 
one. 

When the desired film has been 
located automatically by -the sys- 
tem, it can be examined at full size 
on a reader. Duplicates of Minicard 
film records or full size paper prints 
can be made automatically. 

For more data on this record han- 
dling system, circle number 265 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


FILING 


Color coded file drawers 
for quick identity 

For fast visual identification of 
stored material, small parts, records 





or file cards, try color-coding draw- 
ers and cabinets to signal what's in- 
side. 

Your present storage equipment 
can, of course, be repainted to con- 
form with a color code. Or you can 
buy files, storage drawers and cases 
in 12 different shades from Stand- 
ard Pressed Steel Co. 

These filing units, called the Hal- 
lowell storage wall system, consist 
of cases and nests of drawers that 
can be stacked in a self-supporting 
partition arrangement. Components 
are available in various sizes and 


colors. 
For more details on this color- 
coded storage wall, circle number 


255 on the Reader Service Card. 


MANAGEMENT TOOL 


Evaluate processes, procedures 
with new photographic technique 





“Memomotion” is a new time- 
lapse photographic technique that 
provides low cost, accurate visual 
data for precise evaluation of pro- 
cedures, processes and traffic flow. 

To obtain this compressed time 
picture memo, a motion picture 
camera is positioned at a key point. 
The camera is then adjusted to take 
pictures at any predetermined in- 
tervals. Thus, the high cost and 
time consumed in reviewing con- 
tinuous motion pictures is greatly 
reduced with this time-lapse record. 

For instance, with the new tech- 
nique an hour’s operation can be 
viewed in as little as four minutes 
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when film is shot at one frame per 
second. A 50-page written report 
can be replaced by a 15-minute film 
memo that is unfailingly accurate. 
Practically any good motion pic- 
ture camera can be adapted to 
Memomotion. All the equipment 
needed for such visual studies can 
be bought for about $2,000. This in- 
cludes camera, tripod, electric tim- 
er, lenses, exposure meter and an 
analysis-type projector. No special 
lighting is required if fast film such 
as Du Pont Type 931 is used. 
When the modest cost of Memo- 
motion is compared to the savings 


it can bring, its business value be- 
comes apparent. A rail freight yard 
in New Jersey, for example, saved 
$60,000 with Memomotion tech- 
niques which pointed the way to 
the elimination of one of its switch 
engines. An Ohio foundry used the 
time-lapse picture record to step up 
production 30% without adding to 
its facilities. A Louisville plant 
saved $24,000 a year through Memo- 
motion analysis of its materials 


handling methods. 

For more specific data on Memo- 
motion applications, circle number 253 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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(1) Snap it...see it! (2) Slip it into a mount, and (3) project it as big as you want. 


TOUR MESSAcr 


IN 


Polaroid Corporation Announces 





QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE SLIDES 


Now with a standard Polaroid Land Camera, you can make 
slides for Sales Meetings, and project them immediately. 


Polaroid Corporation has perfected a film 
which produces black-and-white slides right in 
a regular Polaroid Land Camera. Just clirk 
the shutter and two minutes later you have a 
slide ready for projection. 


These on-the-spot slides can help you tell 
a picture story to everyone—prospects, exist- 
ing customers, the field selling force, manage- 
ment. A versatile Copymaker is available to 
make slides from any text, existing photo- 
graphs, charts, graphs or titles. Or, if you 
wish, you can take the camera into the field to 
photograph products, displays, and other 
material. 


Two sizes are available—2% x 2%, and 


3% x 4 for use in existing “‘lantern slide” 
projectors. 


These slides cost about }4 as much as con- 
ventional slides. But the real saving is in the 
time and effort that it takes to put any 
picture on the screen. Send in this coupon 
for detailed information, plus booklet, “On 
Your Feet,” loaded with hints for your 
next speech. 
jae bird mee wes eh wo sal tes emia ea 
Polaroid Corporation 
Dept. MM-1, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me detailed information on the 
new Polaroid transparency system. 


NAME 























(Circle number 144 for more information) 
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Rooftop meeting room has two walls of plate glass, two of solid teakwood. Rug is jet black, columns white. Beyond glass 
walls are landscaped terrace, sweeping view of Chicago lakefront. Pinhole ceiling lights illuminate room, don’t block view. 


In the top executive quarters of Borg-Warner Corp., materials, colors 
details and furnishings are combined to achieve the advantages of both 


variety and unity. The designers: Cone & Dornbusch, Chicago architects. 





MM Variety within 22-story Borg-Warner Building 


unity is the decor motif of Borg- (B-W is the principal tenant, not 

Warners new executive offices, an owner), the offices are meticu- 

perched high over mid-Chicago in lously designed for elegance inside 

the city’s newest, ultra-modern sky- and out—for their panoramic view 

scraper. of the Chicago lakefront, as well as 
Occupying the two top floors for their own simple splendor. per 
and a special rooftop suite of the Ranged along the outside glass =] 
JAN 
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WORKPLACE FOR MANAGEMENT 











walls, the executive offices ring the 
20th and 21st floors. Nearly every 
unit has an outside view, with inte- 
rior spaces reserved for such facili- 
ties as libraries and conference, file, 
mail and dining rooms. A private 
elevator connects all three floors. 

The rooftop suite features a mas- 
sive meeting room, flanked by plate 
glass walls on two sides, with an 
impressive view of the Chicago 
shoreline. A wide concrete over- 
hang shades the suite, and a land- 
scaped terrace stretches from its 
walls to the roof-edge. 

A formal conference room for the 


























Office of president Robert S. Ingersoll includes compact desk, discussion, 
and conference areas. Strong shades of orange and brown in upholstery 
fabrics, and bright hues in paintings, stand out from subdued colors of walls, 
dark wood furniture and beige rug. 














ag 4 


Conference room for board of directors in rooftop suite has 261-foot teakwood table which seats 22 
people comfortably. Walls at left (out of sight) and end are solid glass; others are solid teakwood. Rug 
is jet black, chairs black and beige, sofa blue. Motion picture screen appears by remote control. 
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Secretarial areas like this one, 


board of directors is also located in 
the rooftop suite. A kitchen and 
serving pantry are built in, so that 
the meeting room can be used as a 
dining area. 

Unifying the decor of all three 
floors is a simple yet eloquent pat- 
tern of brown and white, excepted 
by a variety of quiet tones in uphol- 
stery and by the brilliant colors of 
modern abstract paintings. 


18 


Brown is carried throughout by 
the use of imported Burma teak- 
wood — for panelling and doors in 
the rooftop suite, for floor-to-ceiling 
doors and selected wall surfaces 
in the main offices. Furniture is 
simple but tastefully-designed 
Swedish-modern, in teakwood and 
walnut. 

White is carried through in the 
ceramic tile applied to column sur- 





Reception area focuses on white p!astic 
desk-top, set off by cream walls, warm 
beige carpeting, teakwood panelling 
and doors. Upholstery is black ond 
blue. Lighting is soft; painting provides 
splash of vivid color. 


continue brown-and-white motif in white desk-tops, teakwood walls. 


faces and to some wall areas. Car- 
pets are jet black in the rooftop 
suite, beige in the main offices. 
Upholstery fabrics are carefully- 
chosen, subdued shades of beige, 
blue and black. 

Twenty floors below, on the two- 
story ground floor, is a public Exhi- 
bition Hal! in which Borg-Warner 
products and services are dramati- 
cally displayed. & 
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How | GrayLine | simplified Expense Reports 
help you meet 1959 income tax requirements 


‘THEY COST SO LITTLE 


ORDERTODAY! a year’s supply—50 weekly sets 
—in plastic envelope to keep them clean and handy. 
Also available in boxes of 500. Ask for Wilson Jones 
No. 44-950. 


You will do right by yourself and stay right with Uncle Sam by keeping a 
complete, accurate record of your 1959 deductible and reimbursed expenses 
with GrayLine “Snap-A-Way” Expense Report forms. 


2-part “’Snap-A-Way” form provides quick, accurate record in dupli- 
cate ... with one writing. 


All headings are there for easy, fast recording. Auditing space on back 
of employer’s copy. Room for expenses not reimbursed, auto and credit- 
card expenses on back of employee’s copy. Complete, time-saving sum- 
maries ready when preparing your tax return in 1960. 

GrayLine “Snap-A-Way” Expense Reports cost you less than 4¢ per week. 
If your stationery dealer cannot supply you, mail coupon. 


209 South Jefferson Street, 


WILSON JONES COMPANY Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me a Free sample Expense Report Form and complete 
information about it. 


WILSON JONES mm 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS...EASIER TO USE 


Our usual office supply source is 
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DATA PROCESSING 





ORGANIZATIONS 
By JAMES G. MARCH and HERBERT A. SIMON, 


both of Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Brings together the diverse approaches of sociologists, business 
administration theorists, social psychologists, economists, and fol- 
lowers of Taylor's scientific management. The book offers solutions 
to such problems as how to organize business firms, organizations 
and groups. 


1958 $6.00 


2 
BEHAVIOR OF INDUSTRIAL 
WORK GROUPS 


Prediction and Control 
By LEONARD R. SAYLES, Columbia University 
Provides a method for predicting behavior patterns of work groups 
The author defines groups that are capable of fighting for their 


cause, unable to cope with their problems, or that must be encouraged 
to improve their position. 


1958 $4.75 


THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW 
Objectives, Methods, Skills 
By NORMAN R. F. MAIER, University of Michigan 


Shows how the appraisal interview may be used to inform employees 
of their status, encourage additional effort, suggest areas of improve- 
ment, or develop employees for higher positions. 

1958 $5.95 


4 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL 
PROGRAMMING 
By ROBERT W. METZGER, General Motors Institute 


Presents the various methods of mathematical programming via 
sample problems in a logical, step-by-step pattern. These problems 
have been carefully chosen to represent actual situations. 

1958 $5.95 


THE SCANLON PLAN 
A Frontier in Labor Management Cooperation 
Edited by FREDERICK G. LESIEUR, M. I. T. 


The first complete story of the famous and controversial plan, de- 
signed to foster more harmonious and productive relations between 
labor and management. A technology press book M.I.T. 


1958 $4.50 























6 
INSTALLING ELECTRONIC DATA 


By RICHARD G. CANNING, Canning, Sisson and Associates 
Demonstrates the steps involved :n efficiently putting new electronic 
data processing systems into operation. Such problems as organiza- 
tion, selecting and training personnel, preparation of computer 
programs, conversion to the new systems, and day-by-day operation 
are discussed. 

1957 $6.00 


Write for ON-APPROVAL copies today 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


(Circle number 132 for more information) 
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integrated 
procurement 
system saves 


$219,000 in a year 


Here's a case that proves the economics 
of an investment in integrated data 

processing equipment. A single depart- 
ment of GE reports an impressive array 


of benefits from its new system. 


mms «8A first-year saving of $219,000 in 
data-processing costs, measured against a steep rise 
in the workload, has been achieved by a General Elec- 
tric plant in Lynn, Mass. The saving is a by-product 
of an integrated data processing system installed last 
year to solve three urgent problems, with cost-reduc- 
tion a low fourth on the list. 

These were the problems: GE’s Small Aircraft En- 
gines Department at Lynn develops and manufactures 
engines for helicopters and small jets. The engines, 
which need a high ratio of horsepower (thrust) to 
weight, are extremely complicated. Each has 1,200 or 
more parts. 

GE buys 65% of these 1,200 parts from subcon- 
tractors. This means a heavy paper load for procure- 
ment, especially in the early developmental stages, 
when many changes are introduced after the original 
purchase order is written. (In 1957, for example, the 
department wrote over 43,000 requests for material, 
37,000 purchase orders and 39,000 receiving reports, 
in addition to quality control and finished stores re- 
ports.) And the paper load is rapidly increasing. 

With a manual system of data processing, informa- 
tion needed by management was available only after 
long delays. Some reports requiring extensive tabula- 
tion took from a month to six weeks to prepare. By 
that time, the information was frequently obsolete. 

GE's priority problems, then, were to speed the flow 
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of information and to cope with the mounting work- 
load. The third problem was architectural: housed in 
a plant built originally for other uses, the department 
had been forced to scatter its procurement-cycle offices 
as far as half a mile apart. Hand delivery of reports, 
therefore, caused serious delays. 

To solve these problems, the department in May 
1957 brought its own key men together with repre- 
sentatives of IBM (for IDP equipment), New England 
Telephone (for teletype) and Standard Register (for 
forms). Working under high pressure, the team 
designed and installed in less than eight months an 
intricate system ‘of nearly 100 punched paper tape, 
punched card and teletype machines, linked by 30 
miles of teletype wire. 

Key to the new system design is a basic fact of 
all procurement routines: nearly all the information 
needed throughout the cycle is included in the first 
written form (at GE, the Request for Materials, hand- 
written by the production staff). Copying this data 
repeatedly in later reports was the main time waster 
in the cycle. 

Using punched paper tapes, GE’s system copies this 
basic data at each step both rapidly (100 words a 
minute) and simultaneously in all offices requiring a 
copy of each report. Data can be added or excluded 
quickly at each step. The tapes are also converted to 
punched cards for automatic preparation of statistical 
data and management reports. 

With the new system in operation, all records in all 
offices throughout the cycle remain fully up-dated at 
all times. Three-fourths of all preparation is automatic 
(after the first report) and delays for hand delivery 
have been eliminated. 


Cost reduction and improved service 


As an added use for its electronic data processing 
equipment, GE has adapted its system to set up com- 
parative quality control guides for purchasing. 

Besides guiding supplier selection at the Lynn plant, 
Manager of Materials Charles J. Trees reports the 
quality control rating system is keeping vendors on 
their toes meeting the standards established. 

Briefly, here is how the mechanized vendor rating 
method works: 

Each item the Small Aircraft Engine Department 
buys is coded for acceptable quality ratings in each of 
several characteristics. 

Samples of shipments received undergo standard 
quality control tests. Resulting data is fed into an IBM 
604 computer which tabulates each vendor's product 
performance rating against the set standards. 

Coupled with comparative costs and delivery records, 
the data provides GE buyers with reliable purchasing 
guides and, in many cases, has improved the products 
and service of GE suppliers. 

The problems of time, workload and distance have 
been solved. Costs have been reduced. And the system 
offers a number of practical side-uses, including more 
sophisticated quality control and reliable appraisals 
for vendor ratings. & 
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with Veeder-Root 


VARY-TALLY 


Rejects . . . inventories . . . sales by items... sizes... 
colors ... work-assignments . . . prices... whenever you 
need to keep accurate count of details that would other- 
wise be tallied by hand .. . get Veeder-Root’s VARY- 
TALLY, the multiple-unit reset counter that counts 
everything countable. 

Arranged compactly on stands in tiers, Vary-Tally 
can be supplied in almost any combination or 
numbers of counters, right down to single units. 
| Write for prices. Veeder-Root Incorporated, 
/ Hartford 2, Connecticut. 










“The Name that Counts” 


(Circle number 131 for more information) 


Looking for cost-cutting ideas? 


The most significant cost-cutting methods devel- 
oped in the last 12 months are offered in the 
Proceedings of 10th Annual Meeting of the Systems 
& Procedures Association of America 


NCE A YEAR the Systems and Procedures Association of 
America holds a 3-day inter-nation meeting at which they 
review their most recent efforts in the control of adminis- 

trative overhead. Each talk, each seminar, is carefully recorded, 
transcribed and edited for the benefit of members who are unable 
to attend. The final product is a 512-page hardbound and indexed 
volume of practical solutions to administrative problems. 





Again this year SPA has over-printed a very limited number of 
copies for non-member executives. We have obtained exactly 500 
copies for distribution and sale to the readers of MANAGEMENT 
METHODS. Because we are so confident that this book can help 
you slash overhead and streamline the efficiency of your opera- 
tions, we are able to make this unusual offer: 


Management Publishing Corporation 

Room 1 — 22 West Putnam Avenue 

Greenwich, Connecticut 

Please send me a copy of “Ideas for Management” for a FREE 10-day 


examination. Within 10 days | will either send payment of $16, or 
return the book without obligation. 


Name 
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Address___ 


| iS Zone State 


Bill my company [] 
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HERE’S WHAT WE MEAN BY 


arter Quality 





DEEP, 
MOLDED 
FOAM RUBBER 





The seat is the first point of comfort in a chair and in the Harter C-1500 
you find that it is deep, molded foam rubber. Not just a thin sheet of 
rubber; zot bonded scraps, but virgin foam rubber all the way through. 


Harter C-1500 
Executive Swivel Chair 





The construction of the seat is indicative of the quality you’ll find in every 
detail of this fine executive chair. Welded steel construction, durable 
finishes and distinguished upholsteries assure long-lived comfort and 
good looks. They are the important reasons why more men have found 
comfort in the C-1500 than in any other office chair. Matching side 
chairs are available. Write for name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


Harter Corporation, 106 Prairie Street ¢ Sturgis, Michigan 
In Canada: Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
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STEEL CHAIRS 


(Circle number 138 for more information) 
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Business 
electronics 


Portable strip chart 
planimeter introduced 


Fischer & Porter Co. has devel- 
oped a portable strip chart plani- 
meter for integrating records pro- 
duced on four-inch wide F&P 
recorders. Either linear or square 
root totalization is available by 
changing a characterized cam. 

Operation is easy. The chart 
is fed through the planimeter at 
a speed of from zero to 12 chart 
hours per minute. Speed is set 
by a pressure controlled rheostat. 
As the chart feeds through the 





Linear or square root totalization 
is available with new planimeter. 


planimeter, the pointer is posi- 
tioned manually over the chart 
record line. The record is thus 
totalized in numbers on a five- 
digit manual reset counter. At 
full scale, 100 counts are accu- 
mulated for each hour. 

For further details, circle number 
250 on the Reader Service Card. 


Incentive pay 
tallied on computer 


An IBM 650 computes incen- 
tive pay from by-product punch 
cards of scheduling operations. 
All functions at Ford Mo- 
tor Steel Division have been cat- 
aloged and numbered so all pro- 
grams start at the same console 
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setting and follow a similar pat- 
tern. This standardization sim- 
plifies the operation so that any 
tab operator can take over the 
machine operation. 

A total of 17,000 time and cost 
standards have been set up to 
cover each grade and size of 
steel in each operation. Stand- 
ards are based on time needed 
to process one ton of any particu- 
lar kind. 

A master file of orders is ex- 
ploded into all operations re- 
quired to make the finished 
product. Time standards are 
then applied to the individual 
operations. Just one hour of com- 
puter time is required to enter 
new orders once a week. 

For further details on this com- 
puter application, circle number 
252 on the Reader Service Card. 


New raised panel flooring 
supports electronic brains 


Bel Air Industries, Inc. has de- 
signed a special floor for elec- 
tronic computer rooms. Features 
of this raised panel flooring will 
make it adaptable to other in- 
dustrial applications. 

Adjustable screw jacks rest on 
the prime floor and support a 
steel grid. Honeycombed panels 
are positioned over the grid. 
Vinyl or other floor tile surfaces 
the special floor. 

Space under the raised flooring 
can be utilized for air condition- 





Raised floor supports computers 
and houses air conditioning ducts. 


ing ducts. It also allows complete 
flexibility in housing cables. 

Each two by four foot panel 
can be raised for easy access to 
under-floor components. The en- 
tire structure can be removed 
and used elsewhere if desired. 

For more details on this floor, 
circle number 251 on the Reader 
Service Card. 
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IN FILING 


(Circle 


Cut your filing costs 
with ‘‘keyboard’”’ 
speed of 


OXFORD 
PENDAFLEX® 


equipment! 


The speed and efficiency of Oxford Pendaflex 
turns your filing cabinets into‘‘filing machines” 
. . . means a big reduction in over-all filing 
expense. 

Pendaflex tabs stay visible at all times so a 
secretary's hands can flit across the ‘‘key- 
board’’ making selection quickly and 
accurately. There’s no pushing, no pulling! 
Finger-tip pressure alone moves and separates 
Oxford Pendaflex sliding folders. 

Greater speed, lower costs and more accu- 
racy—these are the advantages that have 
secretaries and employers alike singing the 
praises of Oxford Pendaflex equipment. Join 
the chorus with a Pendaflex system tailored 
to your requirements. 

For a free file analysis mail the coupon! 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
4-1 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 





Please send free “File Analysis Sheet” 
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Today, many companies find that office disruption 


is the real price they’re paying 
for expensive, complicated 
systems 


OFFICE AUTO 






Yet there is a low-cost method adaptable to most companies’ present operations 


To many businessmen, the word “automation” 
is new enough to appear almost magical. To 
those laboring under inadequate office rou- 
tines, it promises an immediate and painless 
end to bottlenecks, a standardization of pro- 
cedures, faster processing of management’s 
vital facts and figures. 


Yet, to others—already involved in an auto- 
mated office—it’s a different story. They’l1 tell 
you that there are drawbacks, too. Hidden 
drawbacks that put a lot in the way of getting 
the results they want. Mostly, it’s complicated 
machinery and all that goes with it. Great 
expense, of course; specialized personnel ; 
training and indoctrination. And, finally, an 
often considerable alteration in proven busi- 
ness methods that forces a company into an 
operational straitjacket. 


Faced with this reality, more and more busi- 
nessmen are searching for a way to institute 
the office automation they need—without un- 
due cost, complexity or confusion. 


That way is with the machines and methods 


that make up the Automatic Keysort System. 
For today, Keysort is cutting automation 
down to size with a highly-flexible system that 
fits easily into your present operations. 


With Automatic Keysort, original records 
can be mechanically created with either the 
Keysort Data Punch or Duplicating Punch— 
simply and accurately, at their point of origin. 
Complete processing of these same records is 
provided by the Keysort Tabulating Punch 
which automatically punches, adds and totals 


quantities and amounts. 


Automatic Keysort today offers you the sim- 
plest means of instituting the practical office 
automation you need for complete modern 
management control. With little or no change 
in your existing methods. Without the need 
for specialized personnel. And at remarkably 
low cost. 


Call your nearby Royal McBee Data Proc- 
essing Representative, or write Royal McBee 
Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port 
Chester, N. Y. for illustrated brochure S-565. 


ROYAL M°BEE : daa processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 


(Circle number 125 for more information) 
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mus \Ve are saving 
$50,000 annually through our im- 
proved housekeeping methods at 
Monsanto headquarters in St. Louis. 

We are doing it by applying to 
the cleaning operation the same 
kind of scientific management ap- 
proach that produces cost saving 
and profit making results in any 
other phase of a business. 

There are countless cases of big 
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James N. Flanagan has been with the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. since 1942, 
and has held the post of general offices 
manager since 1952. Previous positions 
in the firm were: production foreman; 
job analyst; personnel supervisor; and 
assistant general offices manager. He is 
a member of the Planning Council of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, and was assistant staff director of 
the paperwork management task force 
of the Hoover Commission in 1954-55. 
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How to get Better housekeeping 


By James N. Flanagan, 
General Offices Manager 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 


savings and other improvements 
when management attacks the pro- 
saic problem of housekeeping. Some 
companies claim to have more than 
doubled plant productivity through 
better housekeeping. Others cite 
improved clerical performance, 
fewer accidents or better company 
morale. 

Housekeeping may not seem like 
a matter worth the attention of a 
busy management, but it is. 

How much real management at- 
tention is your company devoting to 
cleaning costs right now? If yours 
is a typical company, the answer 
may be—not much. 

Yet efficient housekeeping meth- 
ods have been available for many 
years. The method we now use at 
Monsanto’s new general offices and 
research laboratories was devel- 
oped by Industrial Sanitation Coun- 
selors, a consulting firm of Louis- 
ville. The system puts scientific 
management and control into 
housekeeping through application 
of the principles of motion economy 
and work standards, proper selec- 
tion and use of equipment and sup- 
plies. Included is an effective means 


at lower cost 


Even in the best managed companies, housekeeping is often permitted to drag 
along unguided with inferior methods, personnel and equipment. The result is a 


cost leak. Here’s how one company plugged the leak and achieved a huge saving. 


of appraising and measuring clean- 
liness and determining its cost at 
any quality level. 

Here is how the system works: 


How to measure costs 

The first step is to determine 
your costs. You do this by bringing 
together all direct and hidden costs. 

The major cost will be annual 
compensation including fringe 
benefits of all full- and part-time 
cleaning workers and supervisors, 
as well as those doing day policing. 
Include all manhours and materials 
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Figure 1 QUALITY STANDARDS 


Office buildings Standard 
Executive offices 90-93 
Private offices 88-90 
General offices 80-88 
Lavatories and washrooms 88-93 
Lobbies 88-93 
Corridors 85-90 
Storage areas 70-80 
Cafeterias 85-90 
Manufacturing plants 

Finished product areas 75-83 
Manufacturing area 65-80 
Storage areas 65-75 


Lavatories and locker rooms 85-90 
Shipping departments 

and warehousing 70-80 
Cafeterias 85-90 
Private offices 80-88 
General offices 80-85 
Executive offices 88-92 


expended on periodic work such as 
washing walls, ceilings, venetian 
blinds and light fixtures; washing 
and polishing furniture; stripping 
and waxing floors. The cost of all 
supplies and the amortized cost of 
equipment should also be included. 
Now, when you have a total cost of 
cleaning, divide it by the total 
square footage actually cleaned. 
This gives you an annual cost per 
square foot. 

You can measure this annual 
cleaning cost per square foot against 
a standard to see if your costs are 
what they should be. Studies by 
Industrial Sanitation Counselors 
show that the annual cost per 
square foot of a superior program 
achieving high quality cleaning 
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“Some firms claim doubled productivity 


Figure 2 
















































































should be about 20% to 25% of the 
hourly wage (including fringe 
benefits) of the cleaning workers. 

For example, if the annual square 
foot cost for cleaning a building is 
68 cents and the average hourly 
wage is $1.70, the cost performance 
is 40%. 

The following scale can be used 
to measure the efficiency of a house- 
keeping program achieving high 
quality cleaning: 


Cost performance rating 
If your figure is: Your program is: 











This rating of efficiency holds 
true, of course, only if the quality 
of cleaning is at a high level. Fre- 
quently found is a low figure but 
with poor quality, or a high fig- 
ure with good quality, neither of 
which is indicative of an efficient 
housekeeping operation. 


How to measure cleanliness 
How can quality standards be 
determined, and how can quality 
results be measured? Using a nu- 
merical rating system based on 100 
points as perfection (see Figure 1), 


20-258 Excellent the ISC system sets the quality 
25-30% Very good : . 
30-35% pa at standard for a given area on a 
35-40% Average strictly practical basis of 1) the 
40-45% Poor quality level possible, 2) how im- 
Over 45% Very poor portant the area is in relation to the 
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INDUSTRIAL SANITATION COUNSELORS 
INSPECTION SERVICE RATING FORM 
PRIVATE OFFICE AREAS 2 
Unit Area Unit a | 
Plant Dept. Actual San. Level__ = 
Area Number Bldg. Date Perf 
CONSIDERATIONS 
racial CLEANLINESS ORDER REPAIR AND FINISH 
Possible | O) Oust D Corners Possible | CO Sen. Equip. © tn Corners Pessibie | CO Worn O Besedoards 
Score | 0 <!ter/Gless D Base Boards Score | C) Clothing CD Behind Equip. Score | OC Traffic Lanes O Deceyed Seen 
D Seu Marks D Under Equip. © Cartons/Sores =) Under Equip. D Steined 
FLOORS 32 . oad a O Overeli 3 = — Hese ( Behind Door 5 H ao 4“ 
5 rove a O Insects © alse Blocked 5 wi. 
Baseboards | Actvel | needs Waxing O) Rodents Actwel | ares Crowded a Sptieered 
DC Needs Scrubbing DO Mise. items O Broken Boards 
O Steins CO Tiles Missing 
O Tile Loose 
EQUIPMENT | 26 [Otic _ (3% in  Gasme 4 |B wen 33 
5s O Streaks O Lew Areas O Clothing O Inside O Stained 
Piping D Product Spiliege O Ralls O Furniture O Spor Paint a 
Storage & O Dirt Flim O Herdware Out of Place O Refinish 
Inventory D Greese—Oll © Overali D Misc. items O Leaks 
Items 3 — ed “4 po © Loosieg 
Toy Broken 
Furniture oO Torniah Stocking 5 Guards Of 
Files OC Insects 
Lockers O Rodents 
6 0 Oust © Insects 
WALL 8 | O Mare 
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through better housekeeping. Others cite fewer accidents, better morale.” 


Figure 3 
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over-all importance of the building, 
and 3) the money management 
wants to spend for its maintenance. 
Rating forms are used in which the 
six main elements of any building 
area—floors, equipment, walls, ceil- 
ing, windows, lighting fixtures—are 
given definite point values and are 
rated individually for three basic 
considerations: cleanliness, order 
and repair and finish (see Figure 
2). The total score in each area is 
then measured against its predeter- 
mined quality standard. 

Any degree of cleanliness above 
this quality standard, of course, 
adds to the effectiveness of a house- 
keeping program (providing costs 
remain constant) and any degree 
below the standard decreases the 
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GRAND TOTAL 


value of the operation. ISC has de- 
veloped a quality factor by which 
variance from the quality standard 
may be measured in terms of stand- 
ard performance. The formula for 
deriving the quality factor in any 
given set of circumstances is: 





_ 103-S.Q. AQ. 
a 103-A.Q. S.Q. 
2 


where $.Q. = Standard Quality and 
A. Q. = Actual Quality 


As an example, compare the 
figures from Monsanto’s housekeep- 
ing program at its former offices 
with those of the housekeeping pro- 
gram installed by the Industrial 
Sanitation Counselors at our new 
headquarters. A staff of 15 em- 
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ployees cleaned 160,000 square feet 
of space, or 1,333 square feet per 
manhour, at the old offices. The 
rated quality was 65. At the new 
offices, 31 employees clean 380,000 
square feet of space, or 1,532 square 
feet per manhour. The rated qual- 
ity is at a 90 level, and there is 
general agreement among = em- 
ployees as to the improvement. 

It can be readily seen that both 
quantity and quality of perform- 
ance have increased in our new 
operation. But to arrive at a net 
composite increase in productivity 
(which is both quality and quan- 
tity) a quality factor is applied to 
the coverage at the old offices to 
adjust for the 25 points lower qual- 
ity level. Using the above formula 
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Figure 4 


to arrive at the factor we find: 
103-90 . 65 
103-65 * 90 
QF. = — ——_—— = .532 
2 

Multiplying the coverage of 1,333 
square feet per manhour by the 
factor of .532, we arrive at a cover- 
age of 709 square feet at a standard 
quality level of 90. Dividing this 
into the 380,000 square feet of 
space cleaned at the new offices, 
we arrive at a total of 536 daily 
manhours as contrasted with the 
248 daily manhours actually re- 
quired to maintain the new offices 
at a 90 level. At an average hourly 
wage of $2.16, this difference can 
be measured at a value gain of 
$161,740 annually. At 45.8 cents 
per square foot annually, the cost 
performance of the program is rated 
at 21%, or “excellent” under the cost 
performance scale. 

Key to the success of the Mon- 
santo program has been measure- 
ment, supplemented by use of the 
proper equipment, supplies, meth- 
ods and training techniques. 


How to measure workload 


Measurement of the _ over-all 
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workload is the most basic step in 
setting up an efficient housekeeping 
operation. Without knowing—in de- 
tail—how much cleaning has to be 
done, no program can be operated 
efficiently or controlled _ intelli- 
gently. The workload determina- 
tion form (see Figure 3) is used to 
make an inventory of all cleaning 
operations required in every  in- 
tegral area of a building. 

After determining the kind and 
number of units of work to be per- 
formed in each area, the unit time 
is selected from among. predeter- 
mined time standards (see Figure 
4 for a typical operation). If a time 
standard has not been previously 
established for a particular opera- 
tion, it is determined under actual 
on-job conditions by clocking each 
segment of the operation being per- 
formed by workers while using 
proper methods, tools, and mate- 
rials. The operation selected and 
the frequency, of course, depend 
upon the quality standard estab- 
lished for an area. 

After the over-all workload is 
determined, it is then divided 
equally into work schedules for 
each individual worker. Indicated 


on the schedule is the frequency 
and amount of time to be devoted 
to each regularly recurring opera- 
tion. Also indicated is the amount 
of time to be devoted daily to any 
one of numerous miscellaneous 
operations which have a longer fre- 
quency. Scheduling of such miscel- 
laneous periodic projects, such as 
wall washing or furniture polishing, 
prevents backlogs of work from 
building up and disrupting the daily 
routine when finally done. 


How to train the workers 

Once the workload is determined 
and the schedules are drawn up, the 
crucial and highly important train- 
ing phase of the program begins. 
The training should act as a bridge, 
carrying the worker over from the 
old methods to new, more produc- 
tive ways without friction or appre- 
hension. An anxious, tense or re- 
sentful worker cannot learn. Care 
must be taken to dispel rumors, 
alarm or misunderstanding by de- 
monstrating to the workers that the 
new system will make his job easier 
and more gratifying. 

Development of our housekeep- 
ing staff at Monsanto began by the 
selection of a new supervisor to 
work with the consultants in setting 
up the new program. Six members 
of the old cleaning staff were se- 
lected and promoted to the posi- 
tions of chief crew leader and crew 
leaders. The entire staff partici- 
pated in the selection of the crew 
leaders by indicating the persons 
they thought most capable of fill- 
ing these new positions. Interest- 
ingly enough, their choices agreed 
100% with those of the new super- 





FREE 
housekeeping work kit 


Available free to MANAGEMENT 
MetHops readers is a fact-filled 
kit of information and guides 
that will help you improve house- 
keeping practices in your busi- 
ness. The kit contains audit forms, 
cleanliness check lists, time stand- 
ard charts and many other useful 
ingredients, together with de- 
tailed instructions on how to use 
them. The kit is offered on request 
by Industrial Sanitation Coun- 
selors, Louisville. 


For your free kit, circle number 256 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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visor and the impartial interviewers 
of Industrial Sanitation Counselors. 

An intensive training program 
was inaugurated for the 15 old 
members of the staff and the 17 new 
employees, to thoroughly acquaint 
them with the new program and to 
gain their support. The crew leaders 
were given advance indoctrination 
in the objectives and instructed in 
the principles and philosophy of 
work simplification. Daily classes 
were conducted for all members of 
the staff in the use of easier and 
faster cleaning methods, labor sav- 
ing equipment and better mate- 
rials. These were supplemented by 
specific on-the-job instructions by 
the ISC staff. A “diploma” was 
given to each person successfully 
completing the course. Enthusiastic 
responses to the new techniques 
were indicative of the workers’ ac- 
ceptance of the logic of the pro- 
gram. 


Preventative housekeeping 

Encouraged by the workers’ 
wholehearted acceptance of the 
new techniques, the final phase of 
the program—preventative house- 
keeping—was undertaken. Since this 
requires the cooperation of every- 
one, mass meetings were held to 
acquaint all employees with the 
new program. To the employees 
these thoughts were posed: only 
trained housekeepers can clean our 
new buildings; only you can keep 
them from becoming soiled. 

In a specially prepared employee 
booklet, entitled “Good Housekeep- 
ing Has Monsanto's Seal of Ap- 
proval,” an appeal was made to 
employees for their cooperation in 
following clean and orderly work 
habits. Hlustrated suggestions were 
included as to what could be done 
by each employee as his contribu- 
tion to cleaner buildings. As an 
example, one suggestion pointed 
out that a cluttered desk takes five 
times as long to dust as a cleared 
one—and can't be cleaned as well. 
Care was taken to point out that 
the employees themselves benefited 
from their small efforts because of 
the resulting cleaner and brighter 
surroundings. 

Investment in scientific house- 
keeping at Monsanto has resulted 
in better quality, improved house- 
keeper morale, general employee 
approval, visitor appeal—and a huge 
cost saving. @ 
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Preventive Maintenance Record Systems 
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ge @ ONCE A WEEK Lock-in chain signals, with 
cae ° . 

tt a ee) 4 windows, each a different color, show the 
week inspection is to be made. With both 
month and week signalled, you avoid miss- 
ing semi-monthly inspections or those re- 
quiring more frequent attention. 


ONCE A MONTH Progressive signals, al- 
ways visible, show the inspection schedule. 
Colors designate type of work to be done. 
When work is completed and entered on 
record card, signal is advanced to month 
next inspection is due. 


Acme hinged pockets and the two cards on 
one hanger feature, is ideal for follow-up 
control. Each machine and motor is listed on 
an individual card placed in the back of 
pocket—in facing pocket a “History of Re- 
pairs,” with signals always visible, indicate 
next inspection or lubrication date—“Spare 
Part in Stock” record card is hung on the 
same hanger as “History of Repairs” card. 
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RECORDS. INC. ‘ C0 Send us more information and literature on Preventive Maintenance. 
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® Many morning minutes that are now 





wasted waiting for the office mail to be 
opened and distributed . . . can be saved 
by the fast action of a PB MailOpener. 
© Quickly, safely, it trims a hairline 
edge off every envelope, large, small, 
thick, or thin ... leaves contents 
unharmed. Opens mail much faster 
than a gal with a dagger. Everyone gets 
a jump on the job, a good head start 
on the day’s work. 

e Three models, hand or electric, for 
any office, large or very small. 

e Free Trial: The nearest PB office 
will gladly arrange for a free trial in 
vour office. Phone, or write for a free 
illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart of 


latest postal rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BoweEs, INC. 
4571 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 


. originator of the postage meter... 
offices in 121 cities in U.S. and Canada 
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Production Value (Continued from 


and the factory payrolls for the 
same period. The result startled 
him: the two lines ran nearly paral- 
lel all the way across the chart. 

This seemed to indicate that total 
earnings of hourly wage factory 
employees were a near constant 
percentage of the Production Value. 

Intrigued, Rucker checked these 
same factors—Production Value and 


page 29) 


labor’s share of it—in U. S. Census 
figures back to 1914. The rule still 
held, with a maximum variation of 
less than 2%. Rucker checked it in 
groups of states, in other nations 
and in many individual businesses, 
both here and abroad. Wherever 
the private, competitive enterprise 
system prevailed, the rule held: 

Pay is proportionate to economic 


Productivity trends of input factors rel- 
ative to Production Value are charted 
below in two actual case studies. Con- 
stant trend of Company A was re- 
flected in earnings. Declining trend of 
Company B flagged unprofitably high 
rate of capital investment. 












































TRENDS IN THE ECONOMIC PRODUCTIVITY OF FIXED CAPITAL — TWO FIRMS 
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productivity. Labor’s share of Pro- 
duction Value is a near constant 
percentage in any given business or 
nation. It follows that manage- 
ment’s share is also a near constant 
percentage. Together they total 
100% of Production Value. 

These relationships, which 
Rucker calls the Share-of-Produc- 
tion Principle, are a fact of eco- 
nomic life. They are the results of 
the wholly impersonal forces of the 
competitive market. The percent- 
ages of these shares vary from one 
business to another, but they re- 
main near constant within each 
business. No one knows why this is 
so, any more than we know why 
the circumference of a circle is 7d. 
It’s just an empirical fact. 

Yet this Share-of-Production prin- 
ciple explains scientifically why la- 
bor-management teamwork must be 
the basis of economic growth. “His- 
torically,” Rucker has written, “nei- 
ther labor nor management has 
made any gain by cutting into the 
other’s share of Production Value. 
Both parties have gained only by 
working together to expand total 
Production Value.” 


Principle and payroll 

Productivity is a relationship be- 
tween Production Value and the 
dollars expended to create it. Since 
labor’s share of Production Value is 
a near constant, the Share-of-Pro- 
duction principle offers a scientific 
basis for all wage increases and em- 
ployee incentives by gearing them 
to productivity. 

For example, suppose that 
throughout the history of the ABC 
Co., its labor costs have been a va- 
rying percentage of its unit volume 
of production, a varying percentage 
of its total sales value—but always 
a constant percentage of its Produc- 
tion Value. In this case, labor's 
share has been exactly one-third: of 
every $3 added to Production 
Value, $1 has gone to labor and $2 
for the company for internal ex- 
penses and ownership obligations. 

Realizing this, and knowing these 
shares will remain constant, the 
company can handle wage increases 
in one of two ways. On one hand, 
it can give its employees a flat per- 
centage increase and then, to keep 
its economic balance, drive them to 
increase Production Value by three 
times that dollar amount. On the 
other hand, it can work steadily for 
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an increase in Production Value 
and reserve one-third of any real- 
ized increase for its hourly-wage 
employees, to be shared among 
them in proportion to their regular 
earnings (including overtime, and 
direct incentive payments ). 

The first of these alternatives is 
simply a power contest. Labor 
wants a wage increase: manage- 
ment wants profits and a secure 
competitive position. (Manage- 
ment, says Consultant Rucker, 
nearly always loses this contest. As 
one result, he notes the current 
wage-price squeeze. ) 

The second alternative (which 
has become known as the Rucker 
Plan) opens the way for close and 
constructive teamwork between la- 
bor and management. Both parties 
stand to gain from any increase in 
economic productivity, so both 
work together to create that in- 
crease. 

This isn't just theory. In business 
after business, a rapid jump in pro- 
ductivity has resulted when this 
teamwork was achieved, when 
management tapped the immense 
latent power of its employees’ intel- 
ligence, experience and judgment. 
And the increases have been sus- 
tained. 

This Share-of-Production plan 
has other major advantages. It is 
long range and needs no renegotia- 
tion under pressure of contract ex- 
piration dates, It is fair and easily 
understood and accepted by all 
parties. It preserves job-rated dif- 
ferentials. And it adjusts automati- 
cally to company growth, cyclical 
swings in business conditions, and 
inflationary changes in the general 
level of wages and salaries (includ- 
ing fringes). 


Increasing profit ratio 

Economic engineering based on 
Production Value isn't limited to 
wage and incentive plans. It offers 
precise and accurate control of each 
separate item in the company’s in- 
ternal budget. Specifically, it leads 
to a controlled increase in the over- 
all profit ratio. Here’s how: 

The company’s share of Produc- 
tion Value must cover three cate- 
gories of expense: payments to sal- 
aried employees; other operating 
expenses (including depreciation, 
real estate, taxes, insurance and ad- 
vertising ); and ownership obliga- 
tions (interest on borrowed money, 










PRICING FOR PROFIT 


The Production Value Plan de- 
scribed in this article can help 
you price your products without 
guesswork, even in the toughest 
decision-areas. Here are two 
examples: 


Price wars. The Production 
Value Plan shows how far 
you've gone each day of the 
year toward meeting your fixed 
expenses for the entire year. It 
shows the exact day on which 
you can afford to meet your 
competitor's price-cutting—and 
exactly how far you can drop 
prices—while still breaking even 
for the year. 


Wage increases. By weigh- 
ing the effect of wage increases 
and increased labor produc- 
tivity, the Production Value Plan 
measures your labor costs pre- 
cisely. These costs, multiplied by 
your share-of-productivity fac- 
tor, are your target for mini- 
mum Production Value, includ- 
ing profit. Add the cost of raw 
materials and you have a dol- 
lars-and-cents basis for product 
pricing. 











income taxes, dividends and addi- 
tions to surplus). 

Now, while the company’s share 
as a whole is a constant percentage 
of Production Value, that is not true 
of individual items of expense. 
Some of these, such as cash dis- 
counts and sales commissions, vary 
with the value of production and 
with management decisions. Others, 
the so-called rigid expenses, accrue 
with time and fluctuate little, if at 
all, with changes in volume. These 
rigid expenses include real estate 
taxes, depreciation, bond interest, 
property insurance, warehouse rent- 
als, and executive salaries. 

(Some expenses, such as power, 
maintenance and supervisory and 
engineering salaries, contain both 
rigid and variable factors. These 
can be separated by mathematical 
analysis. ) 

As Production Value increases 
and more dollars are stacked up in 
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CALCULAGRAPH 


309 Sussex Street * Harrison, New Jersey 


— obtain EXACT COST DATA 


witl. CALCULAGRAPH 


Now, automatically, you can have production records and exact 
cost data more accurately, more efficiently and more quickly 
when you include Calculagraphs in your time and cost system. 
You eliminate costly human errors because Calculagraph—and 
only Calculagraph—computes and prints ELAPSED TIME free. 
Look at these BIG CALCULAGRAPH advantages— 


e Will fit into your PRESENT SYSTEM uithout costly 
changes 


Uses any type of job card 

One machine can serve an entire department 

Is a self-contained unit—needs NO MASTER CLOCK 
Computes ELAPSED TIME to the minute or tenth of an hour 
You'll find that Calculagraph can save clerical time, reduce 


costs and give you necessary cost information faster and 
with 100% accuracy. Investigate Calculagraph NOW. 


Write for complete information today 
Agents in Principal Cities 


cucu asnlP™ 
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the company’s share, the proportion 
of dollars taken for rigid expenses 
automatically becomes smaller. Put 
another way, rigid expenses take 
fewer cents from each dollar, the 
more dollars there are in the com- 
pany's share. 

The corollary is that more and 
more cents become available for 
variable expenses and profit. Since 
variable expenses should rise and 
fall at the same rate as Production 
Value, any rate of increase in Pro- 
duction Value means an_ even 
steeper rate of increase in profit, so 
long as other expenses are kept in 
line. Economic engineering makes 
it possible to keep these expenses 
in line, and so to preserve this 
scaled increase in your rate of 
profit: 


Pinpoint control—unlimited 

Such control requires two steps. 
First, separate vour rigid from your 
variable expenses and determine 
the amounts in each category. Then 
determine your Production Value. 
This is easier said than done. It may 
require an expert economic engi- 
neering audit, which may take a 
few weeks or several months. With 
these figures, you can measure the 
productivity of each unit of input 
against your Production Value, both 
now and in the past. With vour 
past performance as a guide, you 
can identify instantly those ex- 
penses that are tending to increase 
faster than your Production Value. 
And you can take steps to bring 
them into line. 

With an accurate index of eco- 
nomic production, you can assess 
regularly and exactly the economic 
productivity of every input factor, 
every product line, every sales re- 
gion, every area of management re- 
sponsibility in your company. In 
fact, so many precise and detailed 
breakdowns can be made that there 
is the danger of going too far—be- 
coming lost in the control data and 
forgetting to make control deci- 
sions. 

Most companies that have ap- 
plied the Rucker Plan are enthusi- 
astic. Says an official of one such 
company: “At last I know what I’m 
doing with what I have.” 

Economic engineering — pinpoint 
control based on an accurate index 
of economic production—can burn 
away the economic fog in your 
company. 
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“Total systems” 
(Continued from page 35) 


systems function becomes much 
more effective within the operating 
division. 

In this type organization, there 
is no intent for the corporate sys- 
tems department to be dominant 
over the divisional systems group. 
instead the functions of these two 
groups are conceived as being very 
different. This can probably be best 
explained by listing the responsi- 
bilities of the two groups in order 
of importance: 


Corporate system responsibilities: 


1. To develop a corporate systems 
program. 

2. To satisfy the divisional systems 
needs. 

Divisional systems responsibilities: 

1. To satisfy the divisional manage- 
ments as to its own divisional 
systems. 

2. To be aware of the necessity for 
regulating divisional systems ac- 
tivities so that the efforts are com- 
patible with the corporate or total 
systems goals. 


It will be noted that the prime 
difference is in the priority of in- 
terest placed on these responsibili- 
ties by the two groups. To illustrate 
this internal systems organization, 
McDonnell has developed what is 
termed a wheel chart for achieving 
integrated data processing (see 
Illustration, page 35). 

To promote this interrelationship 
between the corporate systems 
department and the divisional sys- 
tems groups, job classifications and 
grades for the divisional analysts 
and the corporate analysts are the 
same. Also, the training program 
developed for the corporate sys- 
tems analysts is now used exten- 
sively to develop divisional analysts. 
And to accelerate even further the 
development of divisional systems, 
qualified analysts of the corporate 
systems department can be trans- 
ferred to any divisional group upon 
request by the division. 


Problem of communications 
Large companies are always 
plagued to some degree with the 
problem of communications within 
their own portals. One department 
is not fully aware of what goes on 
outside its own responsibility area; 
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"THE DAV-A-MATIC 
DID ITAGAIN 
IN 1-2-3 1 


General Offset Duplicating 
Short-Run Duplicating 
Systems Duplicating 


Here operator fatigue was re- 
duced in this sit-down operation and 
costs cut by almost 30%. Whether your needs are small or 
require a three “man” department as pictured, there is a 
Dav-A-Matic Offset Duplicator for your size and type of 
organization. 

The first Dav-A-Matic Duplicator is used for engi- 
neering drawings, charts, reports, and graphs. Its simple 
operation is based on the Master-Minder which allows 
Paper Masters to be changed in ten seconds flat. 

The second Dav-A-Matic is for systems duplication 
of requisitions, shipping documents, inventory control, 
and purchase orders. It is equipped to change masters 
automatically...while the machine is running! A third 
machine does general offset duplicating of factory forms, 
manuals, news releases, and letters in color or jet black. 

See how simple Dav-A-Matic duplicating can be. Write 
for free brochure and demonstration. Address: Davidson 
Corporation, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


@pav-A-mMaTIC 
Y—__ OF FSET -—— 


DUPLICATOR 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
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. DATA-SKED" 


A NEW METHOD of schedul- 
ing or controlling TIME and 
COSTS! 


For Systems with or without 
AUTOMATION. 


UTILIZES uniform low cost 
80 or 90 column tabulating 
card documents — blank or 
prepunched. 


A new use of card docu- 
ments while in suspense — 
no need to create duplicate or 
other transcribed cards. 





ELIMINATES non-integrated tickets, pegs, forms or any other extra 


devices. 


Flexibility of design permits custom construction to your individual 


requirements. 


Available with or without Consulting Services. 
For Further Details write to Data-Sked Division: 


C. H. STORRS & ASSOCIATES 


Management Engineers 


Progress Building « 


11101 Frankstown Road . 


Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 
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Looking for 
cost-cutting ideas ? 


The most significant cost-cutting 
methods developed in the last 12 
months are offered in the Pro- 
ceedings of 10th Annual Meeting 
of the Systems & Procedures 
Association of America. 


SEND NO MONEY, TAKE 10 DAYS TO EX- 
AMINE IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT AT YOUR 
LEISURE. UNLESS YOU OBTAIN AT LEAST 
ONE COST-CUTTING IDEA, IN THAT PERIOD, 
RETURN THE BOOK WTHOUT OBLIGATION. 
OTHERWISE WE'LL BILL YOU FOR ONLY $16.00. 
Management Publishing Corporation 
Room 1 — 22 West Putnam Avenue 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Please send me a copy of “Ideas for Man- 
agement” for a FREE 10-day examination. 
Within 10 days I will either send payment for 
$16, or return the book without obligation. 
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SALARY SAVINGRAM FREE 


This handy calculator, developed by 
Globe - Wernicke, illustrates graphically 
the dollar savings to be realized when 
typists use the Sec-Tray Stationery Tray, 
one of the exclusives available only on 
G/W metal desks. Sec-Tray fits under 
the arc swing typewriter platform .. . 
pulls out easily; keeps supplies at typist’s 
fingertips where needed; eliminates tire- 
some twisting, turning, and reaching. 

By merely turning the dial, you can read 
the savings you effect every week, every 
year through the use of the amazing Sec- 
Tray. The Savingram is based on an 
impartial motion study made in accord- 
ance with universally accepted standards 
of Methods-Time Measurement. Salary 
Savingrams are available free at your 
local G/W dealer or from The Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio, 
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even interdependent divisions are 
oftentimes lacking in sufficient com- 
munications with each other. Such 
a situation between the corporate 
systems analysts and the divisional 
analysts would be intolerable if a 
company were ever to achieve true 
integrated data processing now pos- 
sible through the medium of the 
computer. McDonnell management 
again recognized the problem, and 
countered by providing a contigu- 
ous office area for all equipment 
and analysts, both corporate and 
divisional. 

The immediate effect of all sys- 
tems people throughout McDonnell 
being together has helped to break 
down the communications bar- 
riers that normally exist between 
operating divisions. A favorable 
climate for free interchange of ideas 
helps speed the “total systems” 


| effort, wherein each division can 


serve its own interests and yet the 
combined effort will produce a sys- 
tem that is compatible with corpo- 
rate goals. As the divisions develop 
their own systems they are aided 
by the presence of a corporate sys- 
tems analyst or programmer as the 
need may be. Herein lies a con- 
trol whereby the corporate plan is 
protected. 


The proper balance 


Thus, McDonnell has provided 
the plan wherein the “total systems” 
concept can develop. All who are 
directly connected with the pro- 
gram are aware that both the cor- 
porate systems people and the 
divisional systems people must 
maintain a proper balance in their 
relationship with each other, for so 
long as people must live and work 
together there have to be certain 
rules of the road. Experience has 
already proved to McDonnell that 
this balance can be maintained 
even though difficulties will de- 
velop from time to time between 
the various systems groups. 

As a final refinement and yet a 
most important one, McDonnell 
management knew that there was 
a need for an independent check 
on its corporate systems depart- 
ment and its related activities. For 
example, top management would 
continually need to know how well 
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was its computer equipment being 
utilized, and how adequate were 
the controls built into the new sys- 
tems. Obviously, the group to per- 
form this function was the internal 
audit department. 

It was recognized thatthe audi- 
tors must develop new audit pro- 
grams simultaneously with the sys- 
tems development. Otherwise there 
would be a period wherein for a 
new system McDonnell would be 
without adequate internal audit 
coverage. Therefore, to meet this 
threat to good internal control and 
to develop new controls for the 
total systems concept, a team of 
the most capable auditors joined 
hands with the analysts and partici- 
pated actively in the corporate-wide 
systems program. At the outset, it 
was understood that the auditors’ 
function would be one of observing 
and becoming familiar with the sys- 
tems development work in progress; 
yet at the same time they must be 
satisfied as to the adequacy of the 
new systems from an audit view- 
point. In this way, new audit pro- 
grams are developed, and because 
of this foresight when a new com- 
puter system becomes operative, an 
audit program is an integral part of 
that system. 

The importance of the electronic 
data processing machine to our 
industrial community cannot be 
measured alone by the technical 
miracles it achieves. Indeed, there 
is every reason to believe that 
within the next decade the greatest 
impact of this equipment will be 
made in the realm of corporate 
organization and administration. 

As most people know, the com- 
puter is a mechanical marvel that 
tremendously increases man’s abil- 
ity to do mental work, and at the 
same time relieves him of hosts of 
tedious tasks. But the simple fact is 
that those who use the computer 
for the achievement of these ends 
alone will never utilize the full 
capabilities of the computer, nor 
will they get the most from their 
rather sizeable investment. At Mc- 
Donnell, we are convinced that our 
“total systems” approach is leading 
us to optimum use of the capabili- 
ties of our electronic data process- 
ing equipment. 
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Macey Collator lets one girl 
do the work of 8... 
pays for itself in months! 


Keep the skilled hands in your office on work that pays . .. not 
on time-stealing paper-stacking chores. A standard eight-station 
Macey Collator and one girl can gather 32,000 sheets per hour — 
that’s 8 times faster than hand-gathering and far more accurate. 

It handles anything from onionskin to cardboard, and an auto- 
matic detector insures 100% accurate sets. Choose from 16 models, 
handling sizes from 3 x 5” to 12 x 17”. 


FREE JOB STUDY FOR YOUR PLANT OR OFFICE! 


Want to know your collating costs (including hidden costs) ? 
We'll do a free survey of your plant or office without interrupting 


work schedules. Write today, no obligation, 


oes MACEY COMPANY 
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STITT 13835 Enterprise Avenue, Cleveland 35, Ohio 
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ALA. Birmingham—Office Outfitters 
Zac Smith Stationery Co. 

Dothan—Hudson Office Supply Co. 
Mobile—Walier Brothers, inc. 

ARIZ. Phoenix—PBSW Sup. & Equip. 
Tucson—Howard & Stofft 

ARK. Little Rock—Parkin Prtg. & Stat. 
Paragould—tTrice Brothers, Inc. 

CALIF. Anaheim—Anaheim Office Furn. 


Sup. Co. 
Bakersfield—Valiey Office Supply 
Fresne—Healey & Popovich 
Giendale—Hopper's Office Furniture 
Hollywoed—Hollywood Off. App. & 
Furn. 
Los Angeles—Pacific Desk 
Sacramento—Capital Office Equip. 
San Bernardino—Stockwell & Binney 
San Diego—Austin Safe & Desk Co. 
San Francisco—Beier & Gunderson 
San Jose—Kennedy Bus. Mach. 
Santa Barbara—Ebersole Off. Mach 
COLO. Denver—W. H. Kistler Stat. 
CONN. Hartford—Barney's of Hartford 
New WHaven—Joseph F. Yates, Inc. 
DELA. Wilmington—Matthews Bros 
FLA. Bradenton—Bradenton Off. Equip. 
Fort Lauderdale—Dean’'s 
Thompson Office Equip. Co. 
Jacksonville—Office Equip. & Sup. 
Miami—Blank, Inc. 
Oriande—George Stuart, inc. 
Pensacola—Pensacola Office Equip. 
Pompane Beach—Raymond H. Kohl 
Sarasota—Williams Co. 
Tallahassee—Commercial Off. Sup. 
West Paim Beach—Tucker & Johnson 
GA. Atlanta—Ball-Stalker 
Office Supply Company 
Savannah-—Kennickell Prtg. Co. 
Thomasville—The Book Store 
IDAHO Boise—Syms-York Co. 
ILL. Chicageo—Horder's, Inc. 
Andersen, Riley & Sava 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Mead & Wheeler Co. 
aaa Furniture Co. 
ecatur—Haines & Essick Co. 
edwardsville vf J. Shepherd 
Forest Park—Olsen’s Office Sup. 
Kankakee—Byron Johnson 
Moline—Carison Bros. Inc. 
Peoria—Business Equipment Co. 
— Typewriter Co. 
ockford—McFarland Office Equip. 
Springfield—Jefferson Stationers 
Zion—Burgess, Anderson & Tate 
IND. Ft. Wayne—Lewis & Christen 
O'Reilly Office Supply 
indianapolis—Wm. B. Burford Prtg. 
South Bend—Business Systems 


OWA Cedar Rapids—Morris Sanford Company 


Council Bluffs—€marines 

Des Moines—Storey-Kenworthy Co. 
Dubuque—C. F. Cody Company 
Marshalitown—Marshall Off. Sup. 
Mason City—Yelland & Hanes 
Muscatine—Leu Typewriter 
Newton—Newton Office Supply Co. 
Sioux City—Sioux City Stationery 
Spencer—Bergstrom Office Supply 
Waterloo—Latta’s, Inc. 

KAN. Hutchinson—Roberts Pg. 
Salina—Consolidated Prtg. & Stat. 
Topeka—Thacher, Inc. 
Wichita—Bauman Office Equip. Co. 

KY. Lexington—tTransylvania Prtg. 
Louisville—O'Connor & Raque 

LA. Alexandria—Garrett Off. Sup. 
Baton Rouge—Louisiana Off. Sup. 
Crowley—Geo. W. Rollosson & Son 
Lafayette—General Office Supply 
Lake Charles—Lake Charles Off. Sup. 
Monroe—Standard Office Supply Co. 
New Orleans—). D. LeBlanc, Inc. 
Shreveport—Castie Printing Co. 

ME. Bangor—Bangor Office Supply 
Portiland—F. 0. Bailey Co., Inc. 

MD. Baltimore—American Off. Equip. 

Modern Stationery Co. 
Salisbury—White & Leonard 
MASS. Boston—t. E. Muran 
L. J. Peabody Office Furn. Co. 
Framingham—H. M. Nichols & Co. 
Wercester—Palley Office Supply Co. 

MICH. Battle Creek—Weliever Bus. Sys. 
Detroit—). L. Hudson Co. 
Kalamazoo—Dykema Office Supply 
Midland—The McKay Press 
Pontiac—General Prtg. & Off. Sup. 
Sault Ste. Marie—Sault News Prtg. 

MINN. Duluth—Weygant-Goodspeed Co. 
Faribault—The Beltz Co. 
rey eagettine ey Davis Co. 

New Ulm—Kemske Paper Co. 
Owatonna—Journal-Chronicle 
Rochester—Whiting Stationers, Inc. 
St. Pavli—McClain & Hedman Co. 

MISS. Greenville—Democrat Prtg. 
Greenwood—Fisher bey +g eg 
Hattiesburg—Standard Off. 
Jackson—Mississippi Stationery Co. 

MO. Columbi: entral Office Equip. 
Hannibal—Std: Printing Co. 
op ein Printing Co. 

Kansas City—Duff & Repp 
Poplar Bluff—Poplar Bluff Printing 
St. Jeseph—Brown Transfer & Stor. 
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St. Louis—Lammert Furniture Co. 
Sikeston—Scott Office Equi _— 
Springfield—Eikins-Swyers 
MONT. Billings—Gazette Printing 
Great Falis—tTribune Printing & Sup. 
NEB. Hastings—Hastings Typewriter 
Lincoin—tatsch Brothers 
Omaha—Orchard & Wilhelm Co 
. J. Elizabeth—Business Furniture inc 
Newark—Max Blau & Sons 
Herbert L. Farkas Company 
Trenton—Paimer, Trout & Co. 
M. Atbuquerque—Strong’s Off. Supp 
. Y. Buffalo—Hoelscher Stat. 
Garden City—J. S. McHugh, Inc. 
Mineola, L. 1.—D. Waldner Co. 
New York City—A. Blank Co. 
Business Equipment Sales Co. 
Clark & Gibby, Inc. 
Commerce Desk Co. 
Driver Desk Company 
Chas. J. Lane Company 
Metwood Office Equipment Corp. 
Pearl Desk Co. 
Regan Office Furniture Co. 
A. Pearson's Sons, Inc. 


Niagara Falls—George H. Courter 
Olean—Standard Equipment Co. 
Rochester—Heinrich-Seibold Stat. 
Syracuse—J. Hillsberg Safe Co. 
Utica—Genesee Office Equip. Co. 
N. C. Charlotte—Pound & Moore Co. 
Fayetteville—Fayetteville Off. 
Greensboro—Kinney-Keesee Sup. 
New Bern—Owen G. Dunn Co. 
Raleigh—Capitol rome Co. 
Edwards & Broughton Co 
N. D. Bismarck—Gaffaney & Shipley 
Fargo—Gaffaney’s Office Specialty 
Grand Forks—Gaffaney's Off. Spec. 
Minot—Gaffaney’s Minot Stationery 
Wahpeton—Globe-Gazette Prtg. Co. 
OHIO Akron—Summerville's 
Canton—Office Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati—Globe Office nent 
Cleveland—Randolph Desk 
Columbus—F. J. Heer Printing Co. 
Dayton—Archie Sherer Co. 
Elyria—Lorain County Stationers 
Findlay—Evans Typewriter Co. 
Toledo—Newell B. Newton Co. 
OKLA. Ardmore—National Off. & Bank 


Supply ' , 
Bartiesville—Bartiesville Stationery 
Lawton—Southwestern Stat. & Bank 


Sup. 
Oklahoma City—House of Wren 
Ponca City—S'western Stat. & Bank 
Tulsa—Scott-Rice Company 

Tulsa Stationery Co. 

ORE. Eugene—Koke-Chapman 
Portiand—Kubli-Howell Co. 

PA. Allentown—Royal H. Eckert 
Easton—Stotz Office Equip. Co. 
Erie—Rider Office Equip. & Sup. 
Gettysburg—Gettysburg Furn. 
Harrisburg—Cole & Company 
Kittanning—Tri-County Typewriter 
New Castte—Castie Stationery Co. 
Norristown—D. M. Feldman, inc. 
Philadelphia—A. Pomerantz & Co. 
Pittsburgh—General Office Equip. 
York—H. G. Bancroft 

R. 1. Providence—Providence Paper 

S$. D. Rapid City—Western Stationers 
Sioux Falis—Midwest Beach 

S. C. Columbia—A. Hines McWaters 

TENN. Chattanooga—Office Equip. 
Memphis—S. Toof Company 
Nashville—Hessey Prtg. & Stat. 

TEX. Abilene—Abilene Prtg. & Sta. 
Amariiio—S'western Stat. & Bank 


Supply 
Austin—The Steck Company 
Beaumont—E. Szafir & Son Co. 
Corpus Christi—John H. Yochem Co. 
Dalias—Clarke & Courts 
El Paso—Norton Brothers 
Fort Worth—Stafford-Lowdon Co. 
Houstcn—Clarke & Courts 
Lubbock—The Baker Company 
Midland—The Baker Co. 
San Antonio—Maverick-Clarke Litho 
Tyler—Hixson & Ellis 
Story-Wright Company 
Waco—Hill Prtg. & Stationery Co. 
Wichita Falis—Guchanan Stationery 
UTAH Ogden—Weber Office Supply 
Salt Lake City—Utah-idaho Scht. Sup. 
WASH. Seattle—Bank & Off. Equip. 
Spokane—McMullen Off. Equip. 
Tacoma—Puget Sound Office Equip. 
Ww. V. Charleston—S. Spencer Moore 
Huntington—Standard Prtg. & Pub. 
WIS. Appleton—Syivester & Nieisen 
Green Bay—Stuebe Binding & Prtg. 
LaCrosse—Swartz Office Supply Co. 
Madison—Frautschi's, Inc. 
Milwaukee—S. J. Olsen Co. 
Oshkesh—Scharpf's, Inc. 
Sheboygan—Office Supply & Prtg. 
Wausau—Lippin Office Supply 
WYO. Casper—Prairie Publishing 
WASH., BD. C. Chas. G. Stott & Co. 
CAN. Calgary, Alberta—Northwest 
Whole. Furniture 
Vanceuver—Brownlee Off. Outfit. 
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Advertisers 


Acme Visible Records, Inc. 
Agency: E. H. Brown Adv. 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son Inc. 
Bentson Mfg. Co. 
Agency: J. D. Culea Adv. 
Bureau of Business Practice 
Burroughs Corp. 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Business Electronics 
Agency: Graham Kislingbury Public Relatior 
Calculagraph Co. 
Agency: Carpenter-Procter, Inc. 
Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc. 
Agency: Daniel & Charles, Inc. 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Agency: E. M. Freystadt Associates, Inc. 
Control Systems, Inc. 
Agency: George V. McIntyre 
Davidson Corp. 
Agency: Hazard Adv. Co., Inc. 
DeJur-Amsco Corp. 
Agency: Friend, Reiss Advertising, Inc. 
Delta Air Lines 
Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 
The Denominator Co., Inc. 
R. E. McGuire Assoc., Inc. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Agency: Strauchen & McKim Adv. 
Graphic Systems 
Agency: Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 
Haloid Xerox Inc. 
Agency: Hutchins Adv. Co., Inc. 
Harter Corp. 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk Inc. 
Irons & Russell Co. 
Agency: Knight and Gilbert, Inc. 
The Leopold Co. 
Agency: The Biddle Co. 
Macey Co. 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Management Magazines, Inc. 
Management Publishing Corp. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc. 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
State of Minnesota, Dept. of Business Devel 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Paper Div. 
Office Machine Div. 
Oxford Filing Supply Co. 
Agency: Kelly, Nason, Inc. 
Philco Corp. 
Agency: Maxwell Assoc. Inc. 
Photostat Corp. 
Agency: The Rumrill Co., Inc 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc 
Polaroid Corp. 
Agency: Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, Inc. 
Louis Rastetter & Sons Co. 
Agency: Bonsib, Inc., Adv. 
Reynolds and Reynolds 
Agency: Weber, Geiger & Kalat, Inc. 
Royal McBee Corp. 
Data Processing Div. 
Agency: C. J. LaRoche & Co., Inc. 
Roytype Div. 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce ........ 
Agency: Alfred L. Lino & Assoc. 
The Sheraton Corp. of America ................... 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
C. H. Storrs & Assoc. rat etna 
Stromberg-Carlson a 
Agency: The Rumrill Co., Inc. 
Underwood Corp. Pe eas 
Agency: William Esty Co. 
U.S. Rubber Co. eae es ; 
Agency: Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Agency: Sutherland- Abbott Adv. 
Weber Marking Systems 
Agency: Waldie and Briggs Inc. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ... 
Agency: Maxwell Sackheim & Co., Inc. 
Wilson Jones Co. 
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MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Inc. 


1c. 
6,3 





For more information on any advertisement or keyed editorial 
item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key num- 
bers, detach, and mail. We pay the postage. Please use card 
number 1 first. Key numbers appear under most advertise- 
ments. 


FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


100 101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 #109 #4110 +4117 
112 113 «114 «1150 «116 ss7)—sd1218— 119-120) 121 122123 
124 125 126 127 128 129 130 131 #132 #133 «#134 «135 
136 137 138 139 140 141 142 143 144 #145 146 147 
148 149 150 151 152 153 154 155 156 157 158 159 
160 161 162 163 164 165 166 167 168 169 170 171 
172 173 174 175 176 177 #178 #+%179 «#180 181 182 183 
184 185 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 
196 197 198 199 200 201 202 203 204 205 206 207 
208 209 210 211 212 213 214 215 216 217 218 219 
220 221 222 223 224 225 226 22 228 229 230 231 
232 233 234 235 236 237 238 239 240 241 242 243 
244 245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 253 254 255 
256 257 258 259 260 261 262 263 264 265 266 267 


2 SAN. PLEASE PRINT 


ta es G cS SHS whee SUECS KE N60 RORSS CS 6 054060480 COCKER CWO 
eee eT ee ere rey eee CTT eT TE ee eee eT 
OS 6 oko Ge ise WELDERS DEAD DE WSTEV SO 4SCRRECEE EO ENEROCROR 





[-] Send Management Methods for one year at $5.00 
[] Billme [| Bill company 











FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


100 101 102 103 104 #105 106 107 108 109 1410 111 
112 113 «114 «©«21150=« 1916S 117)—Ss*d7218—S 119) 120) 121) 122—Ss*123 
124 125 126 127 #128 #+%129 «#130 #131 «132 «6©1330«©134~=«+135 
136 137 138 139 140 141 142 143 #144 #145 146 147 
148 149 150 151 152 153 154 155 156 157 158 159 
160 161 162 163 164 165 166 167 168 169 170 171 
172 173 174 #175 176 177 «#178 #179 #180 181 182 183 
184 185 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 
196 197 198 199 200 201 202 203 204 205 206 207 
208 209 210 211 212 213 214 215 216 217 218 219 
220 221 222 223 224 225 226 227 228 229 230 231 
232 233 234 235 236 237 238 239 240 241 242 243 
244 245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 253 254 255 
256 257 258 259 260 261 262 263 264 265 266 267 


1 JAN. PLEASE PRINT 

PINGING 2. cccccccccccce VETER Tee eT COT TTT oe 
RESO eee Cod ocrcccccccosccccccccece HOO SCeceresses ° 
Company ..... PEST TTI TTL rrrererrereereeerirrerrirre ° 
ME wan Sb S 6G. 9.0090. 4.000:4000655 DORR OE SO 0S OORGK 0090240 0% 
oS a EONO cccccesa DAD cece ccssece oe 
Number of employees in your firm ..........ccecccceccesccescces 


NE SE eee ETC TT ETT ESTEE OT OTT eT Tere 





penn sem 





CL Send Management Methods for one year at $5.00 
|] Billme [_] Bill company 
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Leopold : 
With Leopold 
“Job tail 

fashioned bi. 


For complete 





Typical Leopold installation, First Na 





d makes the difference 


opold office furniture there’s more than beautiful appearance and 
ob tailored”’ efficiency. It’s the warmth and friendliness of carefully 
ned black wa/nut that provides the extra touch of distinction. 


omplete office planning, see your nearest dealer—listed on the facing page 


ane of Burlington, Iowa 


CRAFTED IN THE HEART OF THE BLACK WALNUT REGION 
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“The Document Group—a Deaton Design.” 


ion, First National Bank, Colorado Springs, Co/o. 


(Circle number 115 for more information) 














For the first time a 
carbon paper that 


WONT CURL...WONT 
SLIP...WONT SMUDGE 


Roytronic 


2° me ook oe on Oe 2 -, Beor- Ea - kek, BF eo -e | 


ble for 





IE i i Ml ca 


PERFECT COPIES EVERY TIME! 
That’s the promise of ROYTRONIC, 
the new, durable, nonslip carbon paper 
that Roytype has developed after 
many years of product research. 


No fuzzy copies, smudgy fingers! 


Made with pure, imported Carnauba 
Wax, the hard, clean surface puts an 
end to roller-marked copy and gives 
uniformity of “‘write’—sheet after 
sheet. It’s the easiest and cleanest 
handling carbon ever—and economi- 
cal because it’s longer lasting. 


ROYTRONIC is packed in a special 


Electr pewriter: 





aE ie ree Sees 


-Roytronic 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS! 


carbon paper 
by Roytype 


Royal McBee Corporation 
CARBON-KEEPER BOX which slips Dept A, Port Chester, N. Y. 
neatly into the stationery slots in a 
desk drawer. ROY TRONIC Carbon Paper and would 
: like to receive a sample. 

Ask your Roytype Representative 


| 
| 
| 
about ROYTRONIC right away. | 
| 
| 
| 


Your Name 





Get your FREE samples of the new 
ROYTRONIC Carbon Paper for your 
particular requirements. Just fill out 
and mail this coupon. 


Firm Name 


I am interested in your new nonslip | 
Street Address | 


City - Zone___ State— 


® ’ , ; 
ROYTYPE carbon papers, ribbons, quality supplies 
for all business machines 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


(Circle number 126 for more information) 





